


















THE PORT FOLIO. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Vanriovs; that the mind Rei 
Of desultory man, studious of change, duit 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. bb 











FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE SHADOW OF THE HORSE. ny 
4 Tale, from an ancient manuscript, written in 1560. 


Ir may be necessary to inform the reader, that in certain ind 
very warm countries, when travellers can get no better pro- tia 
tection from the heat of the sun, during a short repose, it is a 
the custom to recline under the shadow of the horse, ass, or aes 
camel on which they ride. This will throw light upon that ha 
passage in Voltaire’s Universal History, where he relates, re 
that when that Pseudo-Messiah, Sabbatzi Levi, gave himself 
out as the King and Saviour of the Jewish nation, the prin- 
cipal men among them, and the Rabbis of their Sanhedrim, 
wrote to him thus: “ King of kings, Lord of lords, when shall 
we have the honour of reclining ourselves under the shadow tinge 
of your elephant, &c.?”? This will also explain the principal “eae 
incident in the following remarkable history. “4 

A nobleman at the court of Markuskah, whose name was 
Shutuki, was resolved to visit Lelaw, a distant country, the ‘ 
place of his nativity; and for that purpose he began to make +f 
sale, as he found suitable opportunities, of such things as were : 
not necessary to be carried with him. He had a remarkably iS 
fine horse, which he much delighted in, and whose back was . iss 
honoured with his weight, as often as he took the exercise of Bhi 
riding. Ata public fair, in that large open plain above the iS: 
capital of Markuskah, as you go to Hatterwattkah, he sold a 
this animal to Clumby, another nobleman. What his price d 
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was, is nothing to any one of the present day; and we should 
never ask questions about things which do not concern us. 
After he was sold, and the money transferred to Shutuki’s 
purse, he sat down to rest himself under the shadow of the 
horse.—** Rise,”’ said Clumby; ‘*I will not,’’ replied Shutu- 
ki. ‘* Rise quickly,”’ returned Clumby, * or I will kick you.”’ 
‘ T will not arise,’ said Shutuki, “ and kick me you dare not.” 
‘* Have I not bought the horse?”’ inquired Clumby. ‘“ You 
have,’’ replied the other, * but what then?”’ “Well then, is 
not his-shadow mine?” “ That does not follow, I sold only 
the horse.” ‘ Well, does not that imply his shadow?’ 
* You might as well say that it implied me who was his 
rider!”’ 

These answers were all whispered in Shutuki’s ear by 
lawyer Nimbleo, a man who was remarkable for his bene- 
volence in giving advice to his neighbours. In short, the 
matter came to an open rupture. Multitudes of people stood 
up on each side. One party cried, ‘‘ Shutuki, do not rise, the 
shadow of the horse is as much your’s as his, being that you 
never sold it!”’ The other party bawled aloud, “ Clumby, 
drive him out with your foot, for as you have paid for the 
horse, you have a right to the shadow.”’? Clumby, by this 
time, was taking counsel of lawyer Lightfinger, who advised 
him not to take the horse out of the place, which he might 
easily have done, and which would have ended the dispute, 
but to let him stand and drive Shutuki by force from the 
shadow. 

Thus lawyer Nimbleo on the one hand, and lawyer Light. 
finger on the other, fomented the contention, until wrath 
grew so high, that both parties were about to get together by 
the ears, and try the matter at hard knocks, which Nimbleo 
perceiving, he mounted a cart that stood near, and said: ** My 
friends, you are beginning a civil broil, about a matter too 
hard for all our comprehensions;—and will bruises and scars 
give us anylinsight into the merits of the cause? Why should 
we spend our blood about a horse and his shadow, when the 
law is open and ready to punish the transgressor? Let us, my 
dear friends! forbear strife and quarrelling. Here am I, on 
the one side, to defend the part of my client, and there is my 
worthy brother Lightfinger, to see justice done to the noble 
Clumby; let the affair be tried in open court, before the proper 
judges of such intricate matters, so that it may appear plain 
to all mankind, to whom the shadow of a horse belongs—for 
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if this weighty matter remain undecided, any man may come 
that pleases, and sit down under the shadow where I had re- 
solved to recline myself.’ 

Lawyer Lightfinger, at this cried “ amen,” and the rabble 
being wonderfully pleased with Nimbleo’s rhetoric, agreed, 
on all sides, that the matter should be discussed according to 
law. We shall therefore follow them to the bar, after having 
briefly characterised the two lawyers, and told the reader 
what we judge necessary thereupon. 

The progenitors of Nimbleo had been lawyers from time 
immemorial. He imagined himself, therefore, not made a 
lawyer by study, but, like a poet (poeta nascitur non fit), 
born one. He had gained a vast estate by the profession. 
His opinion was asked by different parties, and he was some- 
times suspected to have been well paid for setting them both 
wrong. He rode in his coach, and his coat of arms admirably 
well suited his profession. It was a lawyer, standing betwixt 
two of his clients, who contended about an oyster. He in 
the middle sucks up the meat and gives each client an empty 
shell—with this motto, written in the old language of Mar- 
kuskah, Cerrakkonngg Ziahhabbahhonn, which being inter- 
preted is, “ The curse of the Lord is my inheritance.”’ 

Lightfinger was the younger son of a family, who had no- 
thing to show for their antiquity but poverty and pride. He 
had a tolerable education, but in his youth he had imbibed a 
certain fawning manner which he could never get over. He 
was, therefore, a tool of the great, and set by them upon offices 
to which no man of spirit would have condescended. Not- 
withstanding these foibles he did not want sense, and as it 
was a custom at Markuskah that a man’s motto should be 
expressive of his pursuits,—as a liar’s house in Turkey is 
painted black—so he had this one on his chariot: Cchhrrass- 
hhmmenn mmeoiu: that is, ** The devil maintains me.” 
Intimating that as he got his bread by the feuds and animosi- 
ties of his neighbours, which could only be raised by the 
devil, so he was a man so grateful as publicly to acknow- 
ledge his benefactor. The world does not abound with in- 
stances of such gratitude. 

Shutuki soon gave lawyer Nimbleo a very handsome fee, 
and asked his opinion of the case. ‘“ Why,” said the lawyer, 
‘‘ tis as plain as a pikestaff, that you have the right end of 
the question. What! did any body ever hear of selling the 
shadow of a horse? No, no, they will find themselves deceiv- 
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ed. Do you take no concern. Rest fully content, and rely 
upon me, for I will show as plain as the nose on your face, 
that the shadow is yours.” 

Clumby, too, gave a large sum to Lightfinger, and desir- 
ed his candid opinion. “ Sir,’’ said he, “ to tell you hon- 
estly, there never was an affair before me that gave me less 
trouble. Who ever heard of a man, that, upon selling a 
horse, kept the shadow for his own use? He might as well, 
when he sold you a house, hinder you from reclining under 
its roof. The men who argue against us are mad, or have 
too much money; and depend upon it, Sir, that in the sequel 
you will ruin your antagonist, for I will make out the shadow 
to be your’s as plainly as the horse is, or that two and two 
make four.”’ 

Shutuki, to make sure of the shadow, went to his oppo- 
nent’s lawyer, and after making him a handsome present, 
asked his opinion as a friend. ‘‘Oh! my dear Shutuki,”’ 
said he ‘* what a glorious cause have you by the end! Had I 
been so happy as to have been your counsel, I would have 
bid defiance to the very Prince of Devils. What! durst any 
man breathing rob me of my shadow? no, I would see his 
heart’s blood first. A shadow is common to all mankind, 
like the waters of the sea, and none but madmen would at- 
tempt to keep from people what is justly theirdue. If I had 
your cause, I would teach people how to meddle with sha- 
dows; but you know I am on the other side of the question, 
and must do my best for my client.”’ 

Clumby by this time had also visited Nimbleo, to whom he 
manifested his friendship in a shape so substantial, that the 
lawyer soon opened his heart as follows: “ My dear Clumby,”’ 
said he, “‘ 1 expected that you would have made choice of 
me at first, but being earnestly importuned by the: other 
party, I could not wait for you, least by delay the uproar 
should have ended in bloodshed. Oh, if I had your cause in 
hand, how I would make the adversary smoke! As for the side 
I am on, you need not fear, for I know not well what to make 
of it. I must, however, do all for my client that lies in my 
power. I confess it is a very intricate question, and much 
may be said on both sides. I am just now going to consult 
that famous book of lawyer Crabtree, De Umbris, and M. 
Blockheadodus, De arte nodandi in Societate. If you wiil 


drop in upon me occasionally, you will not find your case 
injured by it.” 
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I: is said, that there was also a consultation held between the 
learned gentlemen of the long robe, Nimbleo and Lightfinger, 
upon this knotty subject, in which it was understood that 
what was but an empty shadow to their clients, should by 
them be turned into something substantial. But as men ot 
that profession generally keep their own counsel, it is a mys- 
tery to me how such a matter should get wind, and it surely 
would be dangerous in a grave history like this, to set down 
any thing upon the authority only of a vague report. Cer- 
tain it is that lawyers, who seem to be sworn and avowed ene- 
mies in court, ready at all times to go to loggerheads with 
each other, do so concert matters, as in the final windings up 
of a tedious cause to empty their clients purses into their own. 
But whether this effect is produced by any particular scheme 
laid for the occasion, or is the inevitable result of certain 
fixed principles which govern all cases, and which lawyers do 
never lose sight of, I cannot say. 

Before the matter came into court, it happened, that as a 
young gentleman of Clumby’s acquaintance was taking a ride 
upon this very horse, he being affrighted, betook himself to 
his heels, and running furiously down a very steep hill, he 
threw his rider against a tree, which unfortunately knocked 
out his brains. By this the horse became what the lawyers 
call a deodand; in other words, he was forfeited to the crown: 
but' as Clumby would not part with him, he paid his worth 
in money, and the law-suit about his shadow went on. 

When it was first brought into court, Nimbleo opened the 
cause, and after having acquainted the judges with the state 
of the matter, which I have related in its proper place; ‘* this 
critical and perplexing affair,’’ said he, ‘* is now come to be 
debated before your worships, and as I appear upon the side 
of Shutuki, it gives me great joy that I have to speak before 
such noble judges: that Ihave to engage in a just cause before 
gentlemen, who, unbiassed by vulgar opinions, or party in- 
terest, can, with philosophic spectacles, discern the most mi- 
nute circumstance relative to truth or falsehood, and scan the 
most metaphysical distinctions with correctness and accuracy. 
[ therefore, with just reliance upon your honour and integri- 
ty, do affirm, that as a shadow is no part of a horse, it is not 
vendible with a horse.”’ 

Lawyer Lightfinger, then rising up, after a very profound 
how, said, “* Honourable and very learned Sirs, 1 am as truly 
sensible of your worth and integrity as any man living; andam 
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fully convinced that what I shall advance on the side of my 
noble client, will be weighed, in the scales of your judgment, 
with justice, righteousness, and exactitude. Conscious that 
the hampers of your worships’ understandings are capable of 
containing the knowledge of the most abstruse subjects, I 
proceed to show you the weakness and insufficiency of my 
opponent’s major proposition. He affirms that a shadow is 
no part of a horse. I would ask that gentleman, where he 
ever saw a horse without a shadow? A shadow, an’t please 
your worships, is as natural to a horse, as a sense of justice is 
to this honourable court—as natural as for the sparks to fly 
upwards, or for heavy bodies to fall to the ground. And it 
is very plain that if a horse had not a shadow, he would not 
be a horse—he would be nothing at all—for every thing 
which we call something, hasa shadow—a horse is something, 
therefore he has a shadow; and that individual shadow be- 
longs to none but himself. It cannot descend to another 
horse, nor be taken from its genuine proprietor; and there- 
fore, as the horse cannot exist without it, it belongs to the 
gentleman who buys the horse, and not to the one who sold 
him.” 

‘¢ My friend Lightfinger,’’ retorted Nimbleo, ‘* has placed 
the whole stress of his argument upon the question, where I 
ever saw a horse without a shadow? From which his reason- 
ing is so wild and extravagant that I cannot heip begging the 
liberty of setting it before your worships in a proper light. 
He says that without a shadow a horse would not be a horse 
—an argument which would scarcely go down in that part of 
the world, where it 1s said, the inhabitants are remarkable 
for bulls of that description. He further adds, that without a 
shadow no horse could exist, as if a horse subsisted on shadows 
—all of which taken together, or indeed separately, goes to 
affirm that the shadow is the principal part of the horse. 
Where did I ever see a horse without a shadow? says he. I 
answer, in my own stables, and every where else. 1 would 
ask him in my turn, where the shadow of a horse is in a dark 
day? or where is it in a moonless night? I ask the gentleman 
emphatically, to solve these queries. Will he say that as 
there is then no shadow, there is no horse? Or will he say that 
then the horse is all shadow. If the horse cannot exist with- 
out the shadow, t would inquire what becomes of the horses, 
for one half of the year, in that part of the globe where the 
sun is darkened for that period. Do they lie torpid in the 
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absence of the great luminary, sucking their paws, like an ani- 
mal we read of, or like his worship on the left of the bench, 
who, I perceive, has sunk, satisfied with my arguments, into 
sweet repose. These absurdities would be too glaring. The 
shadow, then, of a horse, is occasioned by the sun, and what 
the sun occasions is free to all; therefore Shutuki has as great 
a right to the shadow as Clumby.”’ 

Said Lightfinger, ‘¢I absolutely deny lawyer Nimbleo’s 
minor proposition; for such it would have been, if he had 
formed his sylogism right—namely, that what the sun occa- 
sions is free to all. ‘The sun, your worships easily see, makes 
my trees grow; is the occasion of the variety of fruits and 
other things I have in my garden; and the great first cause of 
the light which illuminates my house. Yet I will not allow 
lawyer Nimbleo himself, nor any other man, to make too free 
with those things, although occasioned by the sun. That 
same luminary causes the rubicund hue which adorns the 
nose of yonder weather-beaten veteran whom [I see standing 
without the bar, but I hold it to be sound law, that so many 
of the solar rays as are collected and domiciliated on that 
worthy gentleman’s face, are now become his property, and I 
have no right to extract them; which might be done with im- 
punity, if the doctrine which has been advanced were true. 
Wherefore, whatever the sun occasions is not free, and so the 
shadow of the horse is free to none but the horse’s owner, 
my client.” 

Nimbleo replied, “ Lawyer Lightfinger has taken my words 
in too great a latitude, and in a sense that they will not bear, 
and so has drawn nonsense therefrom.’ He says that the sun 
is the cause of light in his house; I would ask him where the 
light would be if he had no eyes? I only meant that every 
shadow occasioned by the sun is free to all men, but from 
spi he ran away to talk of substances. I am as far as 

my learned friend from wishing to extract the ruby tints 
from any gentleman’s complexion;—I respect even the pale 
moon-beams which are congregated in the pericranium of my 
sage opponent, and would not disturb a hair of his head to 
dislodge them. But waiving that argument altogether, I will 
adduce another, which no man can deny with a safe con- 
science. It is this, that whatever is not mentioned at the sell- 
ing, is not due to the buyer—the shadow was not mentioned 
at selling —therefore the shadow is not due to Clumby.” 

Lightfinger rejoined, “ It is a sign of wisdom when one 
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leaves what he can find no benefit by. My worthy friend has 
deserted his first argument, and no wonder, after such achildish 
query, as, where would the light be if [ had no eyes, just as if 
the colour of your worship’s beards depended upon the defini- 
tion given by a blind man. But why should I take up time 
with such frivolous matters. I will show him that his major 
proposition in his last argument, is altogether as untenable as 
the one he has abandoned. For if things not mentioned at 
the selling be not due to the buyer, then the seller, after he 
has delivered the horse and pocketted the money, might claim 
the shoes upon the animal’s feet, and the hairs of his mane and 
tail. Your worships perceive, that a horse without long 
hairs in his mane and tail, is as much a horse, as a sheep is a 
sheep when the fleece is taken off; and therefore the vendor 
might have the assurance to dock the horse’s tail after it was 
none of his. The conclusion therefore is spurious, as not being 
drawn from lawful premises—for although the shadow was 
not mentioned at selling, it is certain that it was meant to be 
conveyed, for td certum est quod certum reddi potest. The 
shadow belongs to Clumby who bought the horse, and there- 
fore Shutuki had no business to sit where the owner desired 
to place himself.” 

‘* A shadow,”’ replied the other, “ cannot be compared to 

either shoes, tail, or mane. Lawyer Lightfinger always runs 
away wide from the matter in hand, as he did before about 
his trees and fruit. But if he would reason abstractedly and 
metaphysically, he would perceive that the mane and tail are 
parts of a horse, which a shadow is not, as your worship will 
discover from an excellent treatise which Ihold in my hand, 
De Equum Swaptandi, upon horse-swapping, wherein, in 
divers places, the mane and tail are spuken of as important 
component parts of that noble animal, while his shadow is 
never once alluded to; all of which proves that in exchanging 
horses, the shadows are not taken into consideration; a fortio- 
ri, they are not considered in selling them. Besides, the 
shadow of a horse is incorporeal, and cannot be sold, and so, 
the one in question belongs to Shutuki, the first owner of the 
animal.”’ 

‘If a shadow be incorporeal,”’ retorted Lightfinger, ‘* how 
does it fill space? How do we perceive it? How do we feel 
it? How is an immaterial thing capable of keeping us cool, 
and defending us from the scorching sun-beams which are 
material??? 
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*« T never said,”’ cried Nimbleo, “ somewhat angrily, that 
a shadow kept the sun-beams from us; for I say, that the sun- 
beams beating against the side of the horse, and not being 
able to penetrate further, occasion that privation of light, 
which, upon the other side, we call the shadow; consequently, 
if a cloud intervene betwixt us and the sun, then the shadow 
of the horse is taken away by the greater shadow of the cloud, 
which greater shadow, you might as well affirm was Clumby’s, 
as you do the little one.”’ 

‘‘ If the cloud belonged to Clumby, so I would,” replied 
the other. “ But you who blame others for running from 
their subject, have now yourself dismounted from the horse, 
and got up into the clouds, from which, if you will descend, I 
will show your error. Whatever is the cause of a thing, has 
an absolute right to the thing caused; the horse is the cause of 
his own shadow; therefore, the absolute right of the shadow is 
vested in the horse. But the absolute right of the horse is 
vested in Clumby, therefore Clumby has an undeniable right 
to every effect of which his horse is the cause. There is 
logic pure and undefiled.” 

Said Nimbleo, “ An’t please your worships, you perceive 
that this said worthy brother (im /aw) of mine, by his pure 
and undefiled logic, makes the horse the cause of his own 
shadow, when the latter is absolutely caused by the sun.” 

‘* 1 beg your pardon,”’ cried Lightfinger, “ for telling you 
that you are entirely mistaken, and seem to know nothing of 
the matter. The sun being entirely luminous, cannot of itself 
make a shadow, which is only a privation of that light which 
the sun produces, and must always be made by some gross 
body intervening between that glorious luminary and the 
place called the shadow: and therefore it is plain that the 
horse, as I said before, by his body being betwixt the sun 
and the place shaded, is solely and properly the cause of his 
own shadow, the sun being incapable of producing what he is 
not possessed of. This I defy any man to overturn, and yet 
retain a safe conscience, and therefore, the conclusion which I 
before drew from such excellent premises, is, like the father 
from which it sprung, genuine and irreproachable.”’ 

It would be needless to fatigue the reader with any more 
of their arguments, having given such an ample specimen. 
Let it suffice to say that they thus pursued the shadow for the 
space of fifteen years, during which all the manceuvres of 
forensic warfare were exhausted, the whole science of legal 
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attack and defence developed, and the purses of their clients 
emptied. At the beginning of the sixteenth year, when 
Judge Bridle-goose was about to deliver the opinion of the 
court, proof was brought that the horse, they had been so 
long quarrelling about, was a mare, and that therefore the 
Horse’s Shadow was a misnomer, as the shadow of a mare 
could never with strict legal propriety be called the shadow 
of a horse. A non-suit was moved for, and awarded. ‘The 
cause was therefore of necessity to be brought anew, and the 
descriptio persone of the mare more correctly set forth; but 
while they were preparing it, Shutaki died, and so the matter 
dropt, without the people knowi ing to whom the shadows of 
their horses belonged. When Shutuki’s death, and the event 
of the law-suit, were told to the sage Snubbi, he is reported to 
have said, “ Oh Shutuki! too many of the race of Adam have, 
like thee, died in the pursuit of a shadow!”’ 


+ Ee 


The Evidence of Christianity, derived fromits Nature ond Reception. By J. 
B. Sumner, M. A. Prebendary of Durham, Vicar of Mapledurham, Oxon, 
and late Fellow of Eton College. London: Hatchard and Rivington, 8yo. 
pp. ix.and 429, 


( Continued from page 62.) 


Iw his seventh chapter our author points out the extra- 
ordinary wisdom, manifested by the writers of the New 
Testament. In discussing so vast a variety of topics, his- 
torical, moral, and religious, many of them relating to truths 
of a high and mysterious order, the Lord Jesus and his 
apostles never fall into any absurdity. We meet with no 
contradictions, no rhodomontade, no perplexed disquisitions, 
no flights of fancy. Weighed in these respects against the 
compositions of the wisest heathens, or of the apocryphal 
writers, the New Testament has a vast superiority. Com- 
paring the description in the Koran, of the respective con- 
ditions of the righteous, and the wicked after death, with 
the statements of the New Testament upon the same subject, 
we find the bombast of the one in striking contrast with the 
simplicity of the other. And this simplicity ona point, which 
offers such a lure to fanciful excursions, is no slender proof 
of a wisdom more than human. The most obvious mode of 
alluring or terrifying the multitude to acquiescence in the 
new faith, would have been to depict with a pencil, dipped 
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in the brightest colours, the recompense prepared for the 
obedient, and to bring before the eye, in the high-wrought 
terrors of oratorical amplification, all the miseries which 
impend over the unbeliever and the miscreant. So thought 
Mahomet: and accordingly he is exuberant and impassioned 
in such details and representations. But Jesus had higher 
objects in view than the mere formation of external societies, 
cemented by definite articles of faith, and a prescribed mode 
of worship. His object was to purify the heart, and to fix his 
religion in a higher regicn of the soul than the imagination. 
He is therefore cautious of applying stimulants to our sensi- 
tive nature; and touches with a sedate solemnity, but without 
the slightest atte mpt at eflect, on those doctrines which are 
apt, by their powerlul operation on our hopes and fears, to 
interrupt the deliberate exercise of the judgment. 

One must also be struck with the oracular manner in which 
the author of Christianity delivers his principles. He speaks 
as one having authority; as one, to whom all truth is intui- 
tively manifest. To his followers it is left to prove, and to 
expatiate on, those doctrines, which their master does no 
more than enunciate. 

Another palpable sign of Jesus Christ’s wisdom, as a teach- 
er, appears in the generality of the rules he prescribes. He 
deals in first principles, which shall be applicable to all per- 
sons and all ages. By deviation from this wise method, the 
church of Ro: me, as Mr. Sumner well remarks, has sadly 
marred the integrity of the gospel, and has vitiated its most 
salutary principles, by wiredrawing them into a legislative 
code, intolerably rigorous and minute. 

The next step in Mr. Sumner’s s reasoning is to prove that 
the originality of the Christian character bears witness to 
the celestial origin of Christ’s religion. Had the character, 
which this religion tends to create, been conformable to the 
bias of human nature, and consonant to the tene of worldly 
principles, it might have been the fabrication of a shrewd 
inventor. But the character which results from a cordial 
belief of the gospel, is fundamentally unlike what springs 
from natural principles, or is shaped on worldly maxims. 
The character of a real christian is, in some respects, of a 
different cast from any thing previously known in morals; 
and may be said to grow out of the scheme of truth revealed 
in the gospel. Obliterate that scheme; one cannot compre- 
hend, why a man should be, what the precepts of the New 
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Testament would make him. For illustrations of this position 
we must refer our readers to the work before us. 

But the Christian character stands further confessed for no 
human progeny by its unearthly mien, its celestial port and 
aspect. Transforming its subjects into the likeness of God, 
it makes them objects of his complacency. Unhappily this 
character is never consummated upon earth, because no heart 
is thoroughly imbued with the knowledge and love of the 
gospel. But this is the character which the Christian reli- 
gion is perfectly fitted, and uniformly tends, to create: and 
the forming principle of it is, faith in Christ Jesus. 

Another argument for the credibility of the Christian re- 
velation is derived from the reasonableness of its doctrines. 
The human intellect is so impaired by sin, as to be little 
competent to pronounce what is, or is not, conformable to 
man’s condition and destiny. But of Christianity the reverse 
may be affirmed, that the more severely it is investigated, 
the more is its excellence discerned; and its suitableness to 
the state and necessities of mankind has been recognised, in 
proportion as that state, and those necessities, have been clear- 
ly understood. 

In illustrating this argument, our author discusses two 
cardinal points of the christian system, at which the reason- 
ers of this world have repeatedly stumbled. One is the 
punishment denounced upon sin by the gospel; the other is 
the way of escape from punishment, which the gospel an- 
nounces. As to the former of these doctrines, Mr. Sumner 
shows it to be in perfect unison with whatever is known by 
us, through other channels, of the divine character; and to 
furnish the best solution that has ever been offered, when 
taken in connexion with the recompense, promised to the 
righteous, of difficulties which occur in God’s visible adminis- 
tration. With regard to the method of escape from punish- 
ment disclosed by the gospel, this is a masterpiece of wisdom, 
not less than of benevolence; being so contrived, that while it 
opens a door of deliverance to transgressions, it preserves in- 
violate the awfulness of the law, and furnishes the strongest 
incentives to future obedience. 

It is a dictate of reason, moreover, that the author of Chris- 
tianity should be himself a model of Christian virtues. By 
sustaining the part of an ordinary man, in an indigent statjon, 
whenever his mediatorial undertaking demanded nothing ex- 
traordinary, he moreover put an exemplary slight on worldly 
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riches, and presented himself an accessible friend, an imitable 
pattern to all, even the humblest of mankind. 

The first promulgation of Christianity is alleged by Mr. 
Sumner to have been impressed with a character, that evinces 
its divine pedigree. Men may be carried impetuously to- 
wards an object, merely because it is new and marvellous; but, 
unless it offer some strong lure to their good or evil inclina- 
tions, they will not be long captivated by it: for it is of the 
essence of novelty to be transient. Now Christianity throws 
out no bait to the sensual appetites of mankind, and opens no 
treaty with the passi®ns. It exacts the abandonment of favo- 
rite pursuits; it looks down upon secular state and show; it 
rebukes the pride of birth, the ostentation of wealth, the ar- 
rogance of station, the vanity of beauty, the superciliousness 
of learning. We refer our readers to Mr. Sumner’s treatise, 
for some excellent observations on the improbability of such 
a religion making any way, unless corroborated by superna- 
tural evidence. 

Extraordinary as this method was of planting a religion, 
against which the clamour of numberless confederated pas- 
sions and interests would instantly be raised, a still more 
wonderful fact is, that it succeeded. The prospect of future 
advantage must have been made very clear and certain, to in- 
duce men, who had hitherto been wedded to the world, to 
pursue a less tangible object. We see how hard a matter it 
is now to reclaim from courses of sinful indulgence, even those 
who have been educated to christianity, by urging upon them 
the awful considerations, presented in a book, which they pro- 
fess at least, and not quite insincerely, to believe and revere. 

Yan it then be imagined, that it would be easier, in the first 
century of the christian era, to deal with the libertines of Rome 
and Corinth, who disallowed the standard, applied by the 
apostles to their aberrations from moral rectitude? 

The argument of Mr. Sumner’s last chapter is drawn from 
the utility of the christian religion. Thatit does not accom- 
plish more than it was its avowed design to accomplish, is a 
charge that will be urged against it by none but weak and 
uneandid reasoners. It was not the purpose of Jesus to create, 
by instantaneous operation, a new world that should be ex- 
empt from all pollution and misery; and this accordingly his 
religion has not effected. His purpose was to provide a suffi- 
cient remedy for the disorders of the moral worid, and for 
the maladies of souls, that had apostatized from God by for- 
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saking the fountain of true happiness: and the remedy has 
been proved, by the trial of eighteen centuries, to be certain 
and sufficient, wherever it is faithfully applied. 

Mr. Sumner, after showing that the success of Christianity, 
in regenerating the werld, is limited by no defect in its own 
nature, but by the corrupt opposition of evil hearts, by the 
discountenance it meets with from open or disguised enemies, 
by the indifference of lukewarm friends, and the infirmities 
of sincere believers, points out the general and particular 
benefits, which it has nevertheless conferred. In the world 
at large, in its civil and domestic policy gand in the treatment 
of women and children, it has eflected a ehange, by which 
the sum of human happiness has been immensely increased. 
That this general improvement of habits must be ascribed to 
the diffusion of the gospel, and not to progressive civilization, 
is concisely, but conclusively, demonstrated by Mr. Sumner. 

“These effects cannot with any justice be attributed to the progress 
of reason and civilization; because they are, in most instances, effects, 
which directly proceed from the new views of the nature and destina- 
tion of man, unfolded by the Gospel; and further, because this improve- 
ment of moral habits exists in countries, very far inferior, in literature and 
the arts, to the nations addicted to those habits which christianity dis- 
countenanced; and because it follows the course, and accompanies the 
rrowth of christianity; being more and more visible as that is more and 
more received; and being most visible, where christianity is best under- 
stood, and embraced most cordially.” (Pp. 388, 389.) 

Our author then enlarges on the blessings which have come 
to individuals under the healing wings of the gospel. It pro- 
vides the most ample, the only effectual consolation for the 
hour of adversity, by showing, that affliction is often ordained 
with a merciful intent to the sufferer, in order to wean him 
from earthly attachments, and to train him up for that inhe- 
ritance of glory, to which the road lies through sufferings, 
and of which the yaversion is secured to him by the covenant 
of grace. To the gospel also, and the views it lays open, must 
be ascribed the pains taken to bring up children, from the 
earliest period of reason, in such a system of principles and 
habits as shall fit them for future blessedness, while it now 
preserves them from misconduct, subversive of their comfort 
and usefulness. Moreover, by its promise of gratuitous par- 
don, without exception of cases, on sincere and fruitful re- 
pentance, the gospel holds out to the most abandoned sinners 
an encouragement to reform; and it does, in fact, continually 
reclaim to habits of sobriety and godliness, persons who, de- 
barred from this incentive to amendment, would daily plunge 
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deeper into vice and profaneness. Lastly, it is found to refine 
and elevate the intellectual character of the labouring and 
uneducated classes of society, to defecate their minds from 
the grossness incident to their condition, and thereby to render 
them more capable subjects of inward religion, as well as to 
dispose them for noble and persevering eflorts of active virtue. 
It is indeed the prerogative of the Christian religion to suit 
mankind in all possible states and stages, dilating without 
effort to any compass of extension, and contracting itself with 
no less facility to the minutest particulars. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Sumner gives a summary of the argu- 
ments which it has been the business of his valuable book to 
display. We shall do it the best justice, and gratify our 
readers, by transcribing it inte our pages. 

“The preceding chapters have been intended to establish a strong moral 
evidence of the truth of Christianity. Whethcr we consider the doctrines 
introduced by its author, their originality in his nation, their originality in 
the world, and yet the confirmation, which they receive from many singu- 
lar facts, singular enactments, and minute prophecies contained in the 
Jewish Scriptures, or whether we consider the internal evidence of the 
Christian writings, their language, their anticipation of conduct subsequent- 
ly developed, and their general wisdom: or whether we consider the pecu- 
liar character formed under the influence of christianity, its excellence in 
individuals, its beneficial effects upon mankind, and its suitableness to their 
condition as dependent and corrupt beings: or whether we consider the 
rapidity with which a religion so pure, so self-denying, so humiliating, and 
so uncompromising, was propagated and embraced, even in the face of 
bitter hostility: we have phenomena, which nothing, except the truth of 
the religion, can adequately explain. Except on this supposition, it would 
be difficult to account for any one of these several facts. But either we 
must believe, that not one only, but all of these improbable facts concur 
to deceive us: or Jesus Christ did appear in the world, and bear the char- 
acter which he claimed of Mediator bétween God and man; did suffer the 
penalty due to human transgression; and does redeem from that penalty as 
many as ‘receive him’ and commit themselves to his care. 

**1¢ must be always borne in mind, that this is the assertion made through- 
out the gospel. Jesus is eitherthe Redeemer of the world, or he is nothing. 
That he professed to be. That his supernatural birth, his miraculous pow- 
er, his peculiar death, his predicted resurrection, were designed to prove 
him. Unless then he is that, his professions are untrue, and the whole au- 
thority of his religion falls to the ground. We cannot distinguish between 
his doctrines and his precepts. We cannot deny his mysterious divinity, 
and retain his moral supremacy. Not to insist upon the undoubted fact, 
that the precepts and the doctrines are connected together, and depend 
upon one another; why should we practise sobriety, why enforce purity or 
humility, or any other characteristic of christianity, because it is recom- 
mended by Jesus of Nazareth, unless Jesus of Nazareth were indeed the son 
of God, and requires these graces as a preparation for that future kingdom, 
which he came to reveal, and offers to his followers? 

“‘ What therefore the preceding evidence proves, if it prove any thing, is, 
fhat the gospel is a message of reconciliation from God to man, proposed 
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by Christ in the character of their Redeemer. And what those reject, who 
are not living as the disciples of Christ by a vital and practical faith, is the 
offered means of restoration to the favour of their Creator.” (P. 418—421.) 


Mr. Sumner is quite successful in obviating the trite ob- 
jection, that, if the religion of Jesus be divine, the evidence 
of its divinity ought to be irresistible. We have all the evi- 
dence, that can reasonably be called for, of those capital facts, 
on which the credibility of the Christian system depends. 
These facts could not take place every where. There could 
not be an hourly repetition, or a local multiplication, of the 
birth, the crucifixion, the interment, the resurrection, the as- 
cension of Jesus, to satisfy persons in all times and places. 
Such a notion is preposterous. But the historical attestations 
of these transactions far exceed the testimonies to those records 
of heathen antiquity, on which it would be reckoned the scep- 
ticism of an infirm mind to castadoubt. In addition to these, 
we have the moral evidences resulting from the indubitable 
fact, that the history now extant of Christ Jesus was so fully 
credited at the time of which it treats, as to influence multi- 
tudes of people in divers nations steadily to pursue a line of 
conduct, on which nothing, but a belief in the doctrines he 
promulgated, could have induced reasonable beings to enter. 
Waiving ail proof of a more subtle nature, arising out of the 
intrinsic character of the religion, we insist on the two above- 
mentioned classes of evidence, as sufficient to satisfy any mind, 
that is not hardened against the truth by a criminal reluctance 
to embrace it. 

Mr. Sumner then shows, that the religion of Jesus, had the 
evidence of its divinity been obvious and overwhelming, would 
have been an anomaly in the administration of the world. The 
general rule upon which the divine government proceeds with 
mankind, is this, that “he that seeketh findeth.’? Had the 
dispensation of the gospel been framed on another principle, 
it would have wanted the evidence, which it now possesses, 
to its genuineness, from analogy. 

Once more, 


**to argue as if the proofs of a revelation must necessarily be intuitive or 
self-evident, is to assume that man is not and cannot be placed m a state of 
probation.” (P. 426.) 


Many other reasons might be alleged, and will occur to the 
serious thinker, why it might have been very inexpedient to 
clear away all difficulties from the Christian scheme, and to 
make the reception of it wholly independent of the ingenu- 
ousness and sedulity of those to whom it isdeclared. Indeed 











‘it seems impossible that moral truths, or truths essentially 
connected with practice, should be placed in such a light, as 
to be equally clear to every man, irrespectively of moral dis- 
positions and habits. But the Bible goes farther, and assures 
us, that mankind are naturally so ill-affected to the doctrines 
of the gospel, as to make the agency of the Holy Ghost 
universally indispensable for disposing the heart to embrace 
them. On this subject Mr. Sumner, in concluding his book, 
makes the following sound and pious observations. 

“ Surely there is enough of ignorance and enough of evil discoverable in 
the mind of man, to show, that he needs illumination from above, and to set 
him upon earnest prayer to the Author of ‘ every good and perfect gift,” 
that in matters, relating to God and to eternity, he may be enabled to ex- 
ercise his understanding humbly, and with proper deference to divine wis- 
dom. Those, who inquire thus, will find the Bible its own best evidence; car- 
rying with it marks of divine origin, which can neither, perhaps, be easily 
described, nor accurately defined; but are not the less indisputable and in- 
fallible. Reason would lead us to expect, what experience uniformly proves, 
that the secret of the Lordis with them that fear him, and he willshow them 
his covenant.” (Pp. 428, 429.) 

We have now laid before our readers the scope of this 
masterly volume, It is one great beauty of Mr. Sumner’s 
book, that it is didactic and not controversial. The pious 
author rarely meddles, and then only incidentally, with the 
objections and cavils of gainsayers: but he displays a parti- 
cular class of evidences in favour of Christianity, always 
with a force and precision, and frequently with an originality 
of remark and illustration, which justify a sanguine hope, 
that his own deep impressions on the most important of all 
subjects will be widely propagated. 

Neither is it a trivial merit, in a volume, which claims the 
attention of all classes of society, to be free from the encum- 
brance of superfluous learning. Every page discovers, indeed, 
the divine and the scholar. But the discovery is made, not 
by an oppressive parade of quotations, but by the pure and 
tranquil flow of well-digested knowledge: and, while the 
pious mind is gratified with the scriptural sentiments, uni- 
formly and feelingly expressed by Mr. Sumner, the most 
fastidious taste will find nothing exceptionable or peculiar in 
the phraseology. The style throughout is excellently suited 
to the subject. Unambitious of ornament, it is manly, clear, 
correct, and copious. 

We must not omit observing, how much the usefulness of 
this book is enhanced, by its gathering proofs of the divine 
authenticity of the Christian system from the heart and 
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marrow of that system itself. The object of writers on the 
external evidences of Christianity is to verify the statements 
of the evangelists, and thence to infer the supernatural 
origin and authority of the religion of Jesus: but it is no 
part of their undertaking to display the form and genius of 
the gospel; and the reader, who is convinced by their rea- 
sonings, may still remain as ignorant of that inestimable re- 
velation, as of the Vedas or the Koran. But Mr. Sumner’s 
dissertations not only prove, that Jesus Christ was a divine 
teacher, but they exhibit farther what Jesus Christ taught; 
and they demand an acquiescence in his claim to be received 
as an ambassador from God, by showing that the doctrines he 
promulgated, those doctrines of which nominal believers 
know nothing, or only enough to be offended at them, will 
be found, when thoroughly examined, to bear the undeniable 
mark of a divine original. 

We conclude this long article with confidently predicting, 
that, high as Mr. Sumner’s reputation stood before, it will be 
axalted by this production; and we have been the less lavish 
of quotation, from a hope, that the imperfect skeleton we 
have presented to the reader, will induce him to make nearer 
and closer acquaintance with the body of the work itself. 








THE THREE HUNCHBACKS. 


In politics, a spirit of toleration pervades all our public deliberations, and 
harmo:izes the jarring feelings of the north, the south, and the west: but 
we have not been able to infuse any portion of this amiable temperament 
into the readers of the Port Folio. One thinks there is nothing worth re- 
cording but the proceedings of Bible Societies; and he promises an exten- 
sive patronage if we wilktake that matter in hand. We refer him to the 
religious magazines, of which there is an ample number. Another requires 
disquisitions on politica! affairs: forgetting that such topics are bolted tothe 
bran in the daily papers, long before a monthly journal can “ fill its horn.’’ 
Some would exclude poetry, and others would have nothing else. A juve- 
nile reader, as we should conjecture from the penmanship, asks for merry 
tales; and as the request is couched in very winning terms, we hasten to 


gratify our fair correspondent by an amusmg story from the French of 
Le Grand. 


Art a short distance from Douai, there stood a castle on the 
bank of a river, neur a bridge. The master of this castle was 
hunchbacked. Nature had exhausted her ingenuity in the 
formation of his whimsical figure. In place of understanding, 
she had given him an immense head, which nevertheless was 
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fost between his two shoulders: he had thick hair, a short 
neck, and a horrible visage. 

Spite of his deformity, this bugbear bethought himself of 
falling in love with a beautiful young woman, the daughter 
of a poor but respectable burgess of Douai. He sought her 
in marriage, and as he was the richest person in the district, 
the poor girl was delivered up to him. After the nuptials he 
was as much an object of pity as she, for, being devoured by 
jealousy, he had no tranquillity night nor day, but went pry- 
ing and rambling every where, and suffered no stranger ta 
enter the castle. 

One day during the Christmas festival, while standing sen- 
tinel at his gate, he was accosted by three humpbacked min- 
strels. They saluted him as a brother, as such asked him for 
retreshments, and at the same time, to establish the fraternity, 
they ostentatiously shouldered their humpsat him. Contra- 
ry to expectation, he conducted them to his kitchen, gave 
them a capon with peas, and to each a piece of money over 
and above. Before their departure, however, he warned 
them never to return on pain of being thrown into the river. 
At this threat of the Chatelain the minstrels laughed heartily, 
and took the road to the town, singing in full chorus, and 
dancing in a grotesque manner, in derision of their brother- 
hump of the castle. He, on his part, without paying farther 
attention, went to walk in the fields. 

The lady, who saw her husband cross the bridge, and had 
heard the minstrels, called them back to amuse her. They 
had not been long returned to the castle, when her husband 
knocked at the gate, by which she and the minstrels were 
equally alarmed. Fortunately, the lady perceived in a neigh- 
bouring room three empty coffers. Into each of these she 
stuffed a minstrel, shut the covers, and then opened the gate 
to her husband. He had only come back to espy the conduct 
of his wife as usual, and, after a short stay, went out anew, 
at which you may believe his wife was not dissatisfied. She 
instantly ran to the coffers to release her prisoners, for night 
was approaching and her husband would not probably be long 
absent. But what was her dismay, when she found them all 
three suffocated! Lamentation, however, was useless. The 
main object now was to get rid of the dead bodies, and she had 
not a moment to lose. She ran then to the gate, and seeing 
a peasant go by, she offered him areward of thirty livres, and 
leading him into the castle, she took him to one of the coffers, 
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and showing him its contents, told him he must throw the 
dead body into the river: he asked for a sack, put the carcase 
into it, pitched it over the bridge, and then returned quite out 
of breath to claim the promised reward. 

‘I certainly intended to satisfy you,’ said the lady, ‘ but 
you ought first to fulfil the condition of the bargain—you 
have agreed to rid me of the dead body, have you not? There, 
however, it is still.? Saying this, she showed him to the 
other coffer, in which the second hump-backed minstrel had 
expired. Atthis sight the clown was perfectly confounded— 
‘ how the devil! come back! a sorcerer!’—he then stuffed the 
body into the sack and threw it, like the other, over the 
bridge, taking care to put the head down and to observe that 
it sank. 

Meanwhile the lady had again changed the position of the 
coffers, so that the third was now in the place which had been 
successively occupied by the twoothers. When the peasant 
returned, she showed him the remaining dead body—‘ you are 
right, friend,’ said she, ‘ he must be a magician, for there he 
is again.” The rustic gnashed his teeth with rage. What 
the devil! am I to do nothing but carry about this humpback? 
He then lifted him up, with dreadful imprecations, and having 
tied a stone round the neck, threw him into the middle of 
the current, threatening, if he came out a third time, to des- 
patch him with a cudgel. 

The first object that presented itself to the clown, on his 
way back for his reward, was the hunchbacked master of the 
castle returning from his evening walk, and making towards 
the gate. Atthis sight the peasant could no longer restrain 
his fury. ‘Dog of a humpback, are you there “again? So 
saying, he sprung on the Chatelain, threw him over his 
shoulders, and hurled him headlong into the river after the 
minstrels. 

‘ Pll venture a wager you have not seen him this last time,’ 
said the peasant, entering the room where the lady was seat- 
ed. She answered, she had not. ‘ You were not far from 
it,’ replied he: ‘ the sorcerer was already at the gate, but I 
have taken care of him—be at your ease—he will not come 
back now.’ 

The lady instantly comprehended what had occurred, and 
vecompensed the peasant with much satisfaction 
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Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 


Fifth General Report of the Directors of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Company. 


Ir is now about forty years since several enterprizing citi- 
zens of Philadelphia conceived the idea of uniting the waters 
of the Delaware and the Chesapeake by means of a canal. 
Surveys and levels were made; large sums of money sub- 
scribed; land purchased: in short, every thing bade fair to re- 
alize the brilliant anticipations which had been cherished. 
But a nipping frost came and blighted the bud. It is not our 
purpose to investigate the causes which produced this failure. 
De mortuis, §&c. The work may be said to have lain dor- 
mant, for the intermediate exertions were few and partial, 
until the year 1822, when it was revived by the Directors of 
the Company, with a vigour of purpose and a correctness of 
apprehension, which had not been brought to the enterprize, 
at any former period. Without pretending to a knowledge 
which they probably did not possess, they expended the sum 
of ten thousand dollars, in obtaining information, from ex- 
pert men, as to the undertaking which, it was now determin- 
ed, should be accomplished. 

After a careful investigation, the engineers laid down 
the following route: 


“ Besinning on the Delaware river near Newbold’s landing, 
where an artificial harbour and tide-lock must be provided, 
the canal should be cut through St. George’s meadows to St. 
George’s dam, then to be lifted by a lock of eight feet,— 
thence through St. George’s mill pond, through the dividing 
ridge of the peninsula, and through Turner’s mill pond to a 
lock of six feet fall at Turner’s milldam, and thence alon 
Broad and Back creeks to a tide-lock near the mouth of Long 
ereek.”’ [See the two maps annezed. | 


This report was unanimously adopted by the board. The 
whole expense was estimated at $1,129,036.78, for which we 
are promised a canal, lined with stone, of fourteen miles in 
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length, sixty feet wide at the water line, thirty-six at bottom, 
and eight feet deep. At this period the effective means pro- 
vided by the board amounted to $700,000; a sum which has 
since been augmented to a million, by a judicious appropria- 
tion from the government of the United States. Contracts 
were made with individuals, on terms which will make a 
saving to the company of about $140,000 on the estimate 
above stated. Manual operations were commenced on the 
15th day of April last, by the removal of the first sod, near 
Newbold’s landing; and they have been continued with a de- 
gree of regularity and vigour which cannot but be successful. 

The report states, that ‘the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal may essentially be considered as opening a new mouth 
for the discharge of the Susquehanna, by which the waters 
of that mighty river may reach the Atlantic in a channel 100 
miles short ofthe exisiing debouche. Vessels drawing seven 
anda half feet water may navigate this canal, and may be so 
constructed as to carry immense burdens. We are told that 
on the Lower Rhine, the Cologne ships of 1000 tons, draw 
but five feet water: they are fitted with three masts, and are 
supposed to be the largest vessels employed in inland naviga- 
tion in any part of the world.”’ 

The Susquehanna may be regarded as among the most 
affluent of American streams. Pennsylvania possesses the 
means of unlocking all her stores, and talents to direct them. 
But, unfortunately, we are too much absorbed in party poli- 
tics, and office-hunting—the curse and opprobrium of our 
eommonwealth. 

The company is duly impressed with the value of the wa- 
ters, which they are reclaiming from their natural wildness 
and converting to the purposes of man. ‘* When we survey,” 
exclaims the report in a strain of no unauthorised enthusiasm, 
‘‘the regions through which the Susquehanna spreads her 
extended arms—the variety and fertility of the soil,—the sa- 
lubrity of the climate—the towering majesty and immensity 
of the forests—the inexhaustible mines of the richest iron and 
coal—no river of the Atlantic States will hear a comparison 
with this noble stream. While her northern and eastern 
branches penetrate the state of New York, within ten or 
twelve miles of the great Erie canal, and almost touch the 
sources of the Delaware, enclosing between them the Seneca 
and Cayuga lakes, which invite, by their natural forms and 
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geographical positions, a connection with this great river,— 
her western tributaries are seen to interlock with the foun- 
tains of the Ohio;—thus courting the hand of man to assist her 
to comprehend in her wide embrace, the interior seas on the 
north, the Mississippi on the south and west, and the open 
ocean on the east.”’ 

A brief sketch is next introduced, of several important 
water communications, between various parts of this state, 
which show what incalculable advantages might be derived 
from this river. 


‘The Seneca lake may be united to the Tioga branch of 
the Susquehanna by a canal less than twenty miles in length. 
The commissioners appointed by act of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, in March 1817,, to explore that route, report, 
that ‘ the ground will be easily’ dug, there being no rocky or 
otherwise difficult ground to pass. >" Were this canal accom- 
plished, there would, by water communications already exist- 
ing in the State of New York, be a complete boat navigation 
from the Susquehanna to lake Ontario. 

‘¢ A cut of sixteen miles, from Poplar run, a branch of the 
Juniata, to the Conemaugh, a branch of the Allegheny, would 
connect the Susquehanna with the Ohio. 

‘“‘ There exists at present a water communication between the 
western branch of the Susquehanna and lake Erie, with port- 
ages of only thirty-one miles; and it is asserted, by persons 
conversant with the subject, that an entire boat navigation 
may he completed, ata very moderate expense. 

“ While the basin of the Hudson is estimated to contain 
14,600 square miles, and the Delaware basin 15,600, that ot 
the Susquehanna includes an area of 20,000 square miles. 
But it has been very properly said, that, ‘by a singular ca- 
price of eustom, the Susquehanna is considered as terminat- 
ing at the head of tide water, whilst, in nature, what is known 
by the Chesapeeke bay, is merely the continuation of this 
noble river; and, in strictness, James river, York river, Rap- 
pahannoc river, and the Potomac, are tributaries to the Sus- 
quehanna.’ In this view of the subject, the great basin, drained 
by her waters, contains an areaof no Jess than between 60 and 
70,000 square miles, including a very considerable portion 
of the richest lands, the most populous, and the best cultivated, 
of any in the central states. The present resources, and pro- 
ductive capabilities, of this great, fruitful, and interesting 
fract, defy calculation; but when we look forward to what 
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must be its future wealth and greatness, the mind is absolute- 
ly lost in the immensity of the contemplation. 

“ Boats for navigating shoal waters should be framed of light 
materials, and on the flat-bottomed or scow principle—they 
should be formed to move on the water, not through it. Steam- 
boats, of this construction, might be used to ereat advantage 
on the Susquehanna, and would seem to be most peculiarly 
adapted to its shallow bed. There can be neo want of fuel: 
there is coal enough, on its banks, to supply all America. 
One of them, with nothing but her machinery to carry, could 
tow numbers laden with produce, and while scores of them 
might be thus profitably employed, on the S00 miles of that 
river now navigable, others might be as suitably engaged on 
the other tributary rivers of the Chesapeake, and, with their 
respective charges, pass through the canal to Philadelphia. 

“ Another, and, for Philadelphia, nota less flattering view, 
may be taken of this subject. 

“From New York to St. Louis, by the way of Albany, De 
troit, Michillimacinac, and the river Illinois, the distance is 
1745 miles. by the way of Newberg, Hamilton, Pittsburg, 
and the river Ohio, 1725 miles. From Philadelphia, to St. 
Louis, by Pittsburg and the Ohio, 1426 miles. 

“It is 800 miles “from Lake Erie to the ocean, by the river 
St. Lawrence; to the city of New York, by the ‘canal, 510 
miles, to New Orleans, 2300 miles; and to Philadelphia, by 
the circuitous route of Pittsburg, 418 miles. 

“It is 2150 miles from Pittsburg to the ocean, by the Ohio 
and Mississippi; by lake Le Boeuf, to New York, 700 miles— 
by lake Erie, 790 miles; and to Philadelphia, by the turnpike 
road, 282 miles. 


The completion of the present canal will irresistibly lead to 
the adoption of these or similar plans, and promote the best 
interests of the commonwealth. We trust the time is not 
far distant when the whole territory of Pennsylvania, to 
adopt the figure of one of our representatives in Congress, 
who has devoted himself so assiduously to this subject,—will 
present nothing but a congregation of islands. We shall then 
be, what Dr. Johnson predicted, with a sneer, “ peaceably 
diligent, and securely rich.’’ The miseries of war will be 
unknown on our borders; and we shall be in no fear of the 
machinations of European policy: whether it steal wpon us 
as an Imperial Decree, or assume the bluster of a Holy 


Alliance. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ARTIFICIAL SPRINGS. 


Tuts subject having lately attracted some notice, a few 
remarks upon it may not be unacceptable to many of our 
readers. 

The phenomenon is not as new as is generally supposed, 
nor is the practical knowledge of it confined to this country. 

These springs are common in Lombardy and in many 
parts of France, and the process in forming them is similar to 
that pursued by us, namely, boring with an auger, and pro- 
tecting the sides of the orifice by a tube. The boring has 
always to be continued until it reaches a strata of chalky 
earth, impervious to water. This is universally announced 
by a superincumbent strata of extremely coarse sand, at once 
recognized by those who have had experience in such opera- 
tions. It is oftenone hundred and fifty to two hundred feet 
below the surface, and in many localities must doubtless lie 
deeper. 

A most astonishing effect was produced, from causes simi- 
lar to those which produce these springs, in cutting the ijarge 
tunnel to the canal of St. Quentin. The influx of water was 
so great as to become truly terrible. It rose to from thirty 
io forty feet above the given bottom of the tunnel, and re- 
quired all the skill and presence of mind of the superintend- 
ant to reduce it to his command, and to avoid its destructive 
effects. 

These wells or springs, have been constructed in localities 
entirely different in external appearances, but they are always 
to be made in such as have natural sinks. I should account 
for them upon the simple principle of the pressure of fluids, 
or in common language, from the endeavour of a fluid to find 
its level. 

Water, filtrating through the earth in infinitely fine fila- 
ments, reaches this impervious strata, where it is resisted, and 
by its pressure maintains other filaments, and is itself main- 
tained. When any cause, natural or artificial, concentrates 
many of these filaments into a mass, they form a column of 
water, which rises no higher than the pressing filaments. 
When these exist above the surface at which the column ap- 
pears, the latter will pass out in the form of what is frequent- 
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ly called a boiling spring. I venture to assert, that it rarely 
rises above the surface but where there are, in the neighbour- 
hood, higher grounds to furnish filaments of water, whose 
pressure can overcome the gravity of the column. There may 
be cases in which the water is so intimately connected with 
the light gases, that it rises by their aid; but these must at 
once manifest themselves by external characters, and these 
only, can form exceptions to the principle here laid down. 

It may be practically illustrated by the following experi- 
ment:—Take two barrels and fill them both with sand, connect- 
ing them by a tube, at their bottoms. Then pour water into 
one, and after allowing a sufficient time for it to filtrate, if 
the barrel into which the water was not poured is examined, 
it will be found to be equally as damp as the first, at equal 
heights. Here the bottom of the barrels constituted the im- 
pervious strata, and the filaments of water remaining separate, 
gave only the appearance of an equal dampness at an equal 
height. Now, in the place of one barrel, substitute a tube, 
rising perpendicularly from the point of connexion, and pro- 
tected against a flowing in of the sand. Then after pouring 
water into the barrel, and ailowing it time to filtrate, on ex- 
amination the tube will be found filled with a column of water 
at a height equal to that of evident dampness or wet in the 
barrel. If the barrel is filled with water, and the tube of an 
equal height, it will be filled also; if of a greater, the water 
will never rise above the height in the barrel; if of a less, 
it will overflow and spout or boil to a height greater or less 
in proportion to the difference of level between the top of 
the tube and the water in the barrel. 













SHORT-HAND QUESTION AND ANSWER. 







A gentleman remarkable for his fund of humor, wrote to a 
female relative the following couplet:— 






How comes it, this delightful weather, 
That U and / can’t dine together? 







To which she returned the following reply:— 





My worthy friend it cannot be; 
U cannot ¢ome till after 7 
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LORD MANSFIELD’S WIG. 
Court of Requests, (London.)— Williams versus Lawrence. 


Ts was a case which, by the parties concerned, was con- 
sidered of no small importance; and which, to the auditors, 
in the course of its discussion, excited no small merriment. 

Mr. Williams, who is what is vulgarly called a barber, but 
in more refined language is termed a perruquier, appeared 
in this court a few days back, and obtained a summons against 
the defendant, who is clerk to Mr. Reeves, an attorney in 
Tottenham-court road, calling upon him to attend on a given 
day, to show cause why he should not pay a debt of 39s. 
Llid. 

Mr. Williams, who spoke with a sort of lisping squeak, 
garrulously addressed the Commissioner: “ He had,”’ he said, 
‘‘been a hair-dresser, man and boy, for sixty-eight years. 
He had served his time in the Temple, where he had had 
the honour of making wigs for some of the greatest men as 
ever lived—of all professions, and of all ranks—judges, bar- 
risters, and commoners—churehmen as well as laymen—illi- 
terate men as well as literate men; and, among the latter, he 
had to rank the immortal Dr. Johnson: but of all the wigs he 
had ever set comb to, there was none on which he so much 
prided himself as a full state wig which he had made for Lord 
Mansfield: it was one of the earliest proofs of his genius: it 
had excited the warm commendation of his master, and the 
envy of his brother shopmates; but, above all, it had pleased, 
nay, even delighted, the noble and learned judge himself. 
Oh! gemmen,”’ exclaimed Mr. Williams, “ if you had known 
what joy I felt when I first saw his noble Lordship on the 
bench with that wig on his head!”? (in an under tone, but 
rubbing his hands with ecstacy)—‘‘ Upon my say so, I was 
fuddled for the three days after!’’ 

The Commissioner—What has this wig to do with the de- 
fendant’s debt? 

Mr. Williams—A great deal: that’s the very bone of con- 
tention. 

The Commissioner—Doubtless; but you must come to the 
marrow, if you can, as soon as possible. 

Mr. Williams—I will. Well, as I was a saying—where 
did I leave off ?—Oh! when I was fuddled. 
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The Commissioner—I hope you have left off that habit, 
now, my good man. 

Mr. Williams—U pon my say so, I have, trust me; but as 
I was a saying, to make along story short, in course of time I 
left my master in the Temple, set up for myself, and did a 
great stroke of business. Ay, I could tell you such a list of 
customers. ‘There was— 

Commissioner—Never mind, we don’t want your list— 
go on. 

Mr. Williams—Well, then, at last I set upin Boswell-court, 
Queen-square. Lawk me! what alterations I have seen in that 
square, surely, in my time. I remember when I used to go 
to shave old Lord 

Commissioner—For God’s sake, do come to the end of 
your story. 

Mr. Williams—Well, I will. Where was I? Oh! in Bos- 
well-court—[Commissioner, aside: I wish you were there 
now. |— Well, then, you must know when Lord Mansfield 
(God rest his soul!) died, his wig—the very, very wig I 
made-——got back to my old master’s ; shop, and he kept it as a 
pattern for other judges’ wigs; and at last, who should die 
but my master himself. Ay, its what we must all 
come to. 

The Commissioner—Go on, go on, man, and come to the 
end of your story. 

Mr. Williams—I will, I will. Well, where was I? Oh! in 
my poor master’s shop. Well, so when he died, my mistress 
gave me—for she knew, poor soul! how I loved it—this 
*dentical wig; and I carried it home with as much delight as 
if it had been one of my children. Ah, poor little things! 
they’re all gone before me. 

The Commissioner—Come, if you don’t cut this matter 
short, I must, and send you after them. 

Mr. Williams—Dearec me! you put me out. Well as I 
was a saying, I kept this here wig as the apple of my eye; 
when, as ill-luck would have it, that’ere Mr. Lawrence came 
ta my shop, and often asked me to lend it to him to act with 
in a play—TI think he called it Shycock, or Shylock, for he 
said he was to play the judge. I long refused, but he over- 
persuaded me, and on an unlucky day I let him have it, and 
have never (weeping and wiping his little eye with his white 
apron) seen it since 
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The Commissioner—And so you have summoned him for 
the price of this wig? 
Mr. Williams—You have just hit the nail on the head. 
The Commissioner—Well, Mr. Lawrence, what have you 
to say to this? 


Mr. Lawrence (with great pomposity)—Why, Sir, I have 
a great deal to say. 

The Commissioner—Well, then, Sir, I desire you will say 
as little as you can, for there are a great many persons waiting 
here whose time is very precious. 

Mr. Lawrence—Not more precious than mine, I presume, 
Sir. I submit that this case is in the nature of an action of 
trover, to recover the possessior of this wig; and this admitted, 
Sir, I have humbly to contend, that the plaintiff must be 
nonsuited; for, Sir, you will not find one word of or concern- 


ing a wig in his declaration. The plaintiff must not travel 
out of his record. 


Commissioner—W hat record? 

Mr. Lawrence—The record in Court. 

Commissioner—We have no record. 

Mr. Lawrence—You have a summons, on which I attend 
to defend myself; and that is, to all intents and purposes, de 
facto, as well as de jure, a record similar to, and of the es- 
sence of, a record in the Court above. 

Commissioner—Sir, we are not guided by the precedents 
of Courts above here. Our jurisdiction and our powers are 
defined by particular Acts of Parliament. 


Mr. Lawrence—Sir, I contend, according to the common 
law of these realms, that I am right. 


Commissioner—I say, according to the rules of common 
sense, you are wrong. 


Mr. Lawrence—Sir, I have cases. 


Commissioner—Sir, I desire you will confine yourself to 
this case. 


Mr. Lawrence—What says Kitty upon the nature of these 
pleadings? 
The Commissioner—And pray, who is Kitty? 


day. 
The Gommissioner—I never heard of a woman being a 
special pleader. 


Mr. Lawrence—He is not a woman, Sir; he is a man, Sir, 
and a great man, Sir—and a man, Sir 





Mr. Lawrence—The most eminent pleader of the present: 
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The Commissioner—Do you mean Mr. Chitty? 

Mr. Lawrence—I mean the gentleman you call Chitty, 
and most erroneously so call him; for you ought to know that 
the Ch in Italian sounds like an English K; and Mr. Kitty, 
by linea! descent, is an Italian. It is a vulgar error to spell 
his name with a y final, it ought to be i, and then it would 
properly sound Kittee. 

The Commissioner—l should rather take Mr. Chitty’s au- 
thority tor this than yours. 

Mr. Lawrence (in anger)—Sir, do you contradict me? 

The Commissioner—Sir, I will bring this case to a short 
issue. Did you borrow this man’s wig? 

Mr. Lawrence—I did. 

The Commissioner---Do you choose to return it? 

Mr. Lawrence—it is destroyed. 

The Commissioner-—How destroyed? 

Mr. Lawrence—It was burnt by accident. 

The ¢ anccnosnengae sr ho burnt it? 

Myr. Lawreace---I did, in performing the part of the Judge 
in Shakspeare’s s inimitable play of the Merchant af Venice. 
W hile too intent on the pleadings of Portia, the candle caught 
the curls, and I, with difficulty, escaped having my eyes burnt 
out. 

The plaintiff here uttered an ejaculation of mental suffering, 
something between a groan and a curse. 

The Commissioner—Well then, Sir, I have only to tell 
you, you are responsible for the property thus intrusted to 
your care; and, without farther comment, I order and adjudge 
that you pay to the plaintiff the sum of 39s. 11#d., which is 
the sum he is prepared to swear it is worth. 

Mr. Williams—Swear! Lord love you, I’d swear it was 
worth a Jew’s eye. Indeed, no money can compensate me 
for its loss. 

Commissioner—I cannot order youa Jew’s eye, Mr. Wil- 
liams, unless Mr. Lawrence can persuade his friend Shylock to 
part with one of his; but I will order you such a sum in monies 
numbered, as you will swear this wig is fairly and honestly 
worth. 

A long dispute followed, as to the value of the wig, when 
Mr. Williams ultimately agreed to take 20s. and co8ts, and 
the parties were dismissed, mutually grumbling at each 
other. 
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THE HAT IN JEOPARDY. 


THERE was avery curious hearing in the court of Conscience, 
Dublin, in which ———— Condon, Esq. was plantiff, and Mr. 
Charles, the celebrated magician, was defendant. Plaintiff 
stated, that he sought to recover 30s. the value of a hat spoil- 
ed by defendant; that going with another gentleman to Mr. 
Charles’ exhibition in Grafton-street, his friend, who had 
some knowledge of these matters, puzzled the magician, and 
gave him some little annoyance, on which Mr. Charles gave 
to each of them “a fresh egg,’’ keeping another himself; at 
the same time saying, that if they could do exactly as he did, 
three hot omelets should be produced for the company; he 
then broke the egg, and poured the contents into his hat, de- 
siring them to do so with their hats, which they did (here 
the gravity of the Magistrate had to struggle with his risible 
faculties;) and on turning their hats up, their hands and sieeves 
were all bespattered, to their great annoyance, while Mr. 
Charles suffered no inconvenience, but produced his omelet. 
Judge—Mr. Charles will you have the goodness to go through 
the experiment here, for the benefit of the company? Mr. 
Charles bowed assent, amidst peals of laughter. Plaintiff 
said that this was no treatment for a gentleman, and that the 
public were concerned in such an outrage as this of Mr. 
Charles’, and that he walked home at night without a hat. 
Sir John, with great good humour, then turned to Mr. 
Charles, and asked what he had to say to all this? My Lor, 
Iam sorry you and I are trouble vith such a silly ding as dis 
is; Sir Garret Neville, I am told, dismiss dis worthy jantleman 
yesterday, saying much laughter, and advising him to keep 
de secret, and mind de advice of Sancho Panza, ‘ The more 
you, &c.? My Lor, in de language of your greatest poet, 


“By your leave, I shall a round unvarnish tale relate 
Of all, what drugs, what sharms, 

What conjurations, and what mighty magic, 

I stain’d this hat withal.”—( Loud laughter.) 


Dis jantleman have come wid his friend to my exhibition; 
they den appear to know every ding so well as myself, and 
den I thinks I vill try them; there was a much large fashiona- 
ble company; my performances, either in science or slight of 
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de hand, may be acquired; my tricks are all much easy—any 
body can dodem-—dat is, when dey know how (Loud laugh- 
ter.) My Lor, tis no laugh; you remember Columbus’ egg: 
he say, “I vill make dis egg stand on end.””? He, too, vas 
laugh at, but he tap de end on de table, and de ding was done! 
Why did not the jantleman do as I did? Where is de oder 
jantleman? He have more sense than because he have vex 
himself, and been laugh at, to come and vex at and laugh at 
me. Pilaintiff—This is all nonsense, Sir, you ought to apo- 
logise. Mr. Charles—Apologise for what? Here is your hat 
(taking it out of a handkerchief); you state it is spoil, you 
throw it at me on my stage, and den you say you go home 
uncovered; where is it injured (blowing on the hat); here, my 
Lor, where is it injured? Judge—Who knows, Mr. Condon, 
but the hat is improved by this magic; it does not appear to 
me to be injured; you should have got Mr. Charles to blow 
on the hat before. Mr. Condon—Why did he not offer to do 
so? Mr. Charles—Let him take his hat—* an egg to-day is 
better than ashicken to-morrow. He thinks, perhaps, your 
Lordship and I are shickens; but the Dutch proverb tell him 
‘‘some reckon dere shickens before dey be hatehed.’”? A 
friend of Mr. Charles then begged he would rest his case 
here. Asno injury had been sustained, he humbly conceived 
nothing could be recovered in that court. Judge—Really, 
gentlemen, such a case as this is quite rare here; I can give no 
damages for what plaintiff has felt about his hat; there is, I 
believe, no harm done, and I must dismiss the case with costs. 
The decision appeared to please the “ greasy rogues ”’ in the 
court below, who, like true Paddies, forgot for a time thei: 
own griefs and animosities to “see the fun.’? The parties 
left the court in apparent good humour. 


YOUNG MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Henry Lord Falkland being brought early into the house 
of commons, a grave senator objected to his youth, and said, 
“he looked as if he had not sown his wild oats.”>—The 
young lord replied with great quickness, ‘“* Then I am 
eome to the proper place, where there is a Goose to pick 


them up.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. XLVI. 


January, 1825. Boston. 


Tis number commences with a notice of Lord Byron’s 
poems, comprehending a sketch of his life, and some critical 
remarks on his literary works. The writer observes that 
*‘ the death of Lord Byron had produced a deep and general 
feeling of regret throughout the country;”’ and adds, “ the 
loss of atruly great poet, is, in fact, an event that affects imme- 
diately in their occupations and their pleasures a much larger 
number of persons than that of a distinguished statesman, or of a 
military eonqueror.’? Admitting the truth of this remark,— 
of which, however, some doubt might be entertained—we 
think the regret felt at the death of Lord Byron, in this coun- 
try, is here attributed to a wrong cause. He had just em- 
barked his person, his influence, and his wealth, on the side 
ofa nation struggling for freedom: and it was his loss in the 
dawn of so brilliant a career that excited the warm sympathy 
and emotion of the American people. Many may have re- 
gretted the extinction of the poet: but the mass of our people 
were penetrated by the loss of the patriot, who, be his 
motives what they might, was engaged on the side of human 
rights, and of christianity, against oppression, slavery, igno- 
rance, and infidelity. It was a rare and noble spectacle to 
see an English nobleman, nursed in the lap of ease and luxu- 
ry, throw himself into the ranks of the Greeks, and perish in 
the beginning of his noble effort. The same feeling that 
prompts an unbounded gratitude to La Fayette for his efforts 
in our behalf, in former times, applauds and admires a Byron, 
and weeps his too early fate. No doubt his poetry is of a 
very high order: yet we doubt whether in the lapse of half a 
century it will be as much sought for, or quoted, as that of 
Dryden, or Pope, or Shakspeare. ‘The first of his poems is, 
in the estimation of many, Don Juan: yet something of its in- 
terest comes from temporary interest, or local allusion: and its 
morality is such as to banish it from the libraries of the virtu- 
ous and grave classes of society, among whom alone solid 
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fame is established, and among whom alone it is worth estab- 
lishing. 

Perhaps another cause of the general regret felt among 
us for the death of Lord Byron, is the warm admiration 
in which he indulged when he spoke or wrote of our country, 
of our institutions, and our eminent men. When he refused 
to permit an Englishman to approach him, he was kind 
and courteous to the American traveller who chose to visit 
him. His later poems are replete with animated and sub- 
lime sentiments on these subjects, evincing an intimate ac- 
quaintance with, and regard for, American history and polities. 
We are indeed surprised that the North American Reviewer, 
who has filled his pages with long extracts from the various 
poems of Lord Byron, has omitted altogether what we should 
think it the peculiar duty of an American Reviewer to notice; 
namely, the frequent and eloquent reflections to be found in 
them in honour of this country and its institutions. 

Read, for instance, the following passages from his “ Age 
of Bronze,”’ in which the Poet indulges in reflections on the 
career of Napoleon: 


** Hear! hear Prometheus from his rock appeal 
To earth, air, ocean, all that felt or feel 

His power and glory, all who yet shall hear 

A name eternal as the rolling year— 

He teaches them the lesson taught so long, 

So oft, so vainly learn to do no wrong. 

A single step into the right, had made 

This man the Washington of worlds betrayed; 

A s.ngle step into the wrong has given 

His name a doubt, to all the winds of heaven; 
The reed of fortune, and of thrones the rod, 

Of fame the Moloch or the demigod; 

His country’s Czsar, Europe’s Hannibal, 

Without their decent dignity of fall. 

Yet Vanity herself had better taught 

A surer path even to the fame he sought, 

By pointing out on history’s fruitless age 

Ten thousand conquerors for a single page. 
While Franklin’s quiet memory climbs to heaven, 
Calming the lightning which he thence has riven, 
Or drawing from the no less kindled earth 
Freedom and peace tothat which boasts his birth; 
While Washington’s a watch-word, such as ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air: 

While even the Spaniards’ thirst of gold and war 
Forgets Pizarro to shout Bolivar!” Canto F 
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“¢ But lo! a Congress! What, that hallowed name 
Which freed the Atlantic? May we hope the same 
For outworn Europe? With the sound arise, 

Like Samuel’s shade to Saul’s monarchic eyes, 
The prophets of young Freedom, summoned far 
From climes of Washington and Bolivar. 

Henry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 

Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas; 

And stoic Franklin’s energetic shade, 

Robed in the lightnings which his hand allayed; 
And Washington, the Tyrant-tamer, wake 

To bid us blush for these old chains, or break.” Canto VIZ. 


Senseless and lethargic must the American be who can 
read his ‘‘ Ode to Venice,”’ and not feel kindled at the just 
and noble manner in which this country’s character is depict- 
ed in the last stanzas! 


‘‘ The name of Commonwealth is past and gone, 
O’er the three fractions of the groaning globe; 
Venice is crushed, and Holland deigns te own 
A sceptre, and endures the purple robe. 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His chainless mountains, ’tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 
And in its own good season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 
Of Freedom, which their fathers fought for and 
Bequeath’d——a heritage of heart and hand, 
And proud distinction from each other land, 
Whose sons must bow them at a monarch’s motion, 
As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science 
Still one great clime, in full defiance 
Yet rears her crest unconquer’d and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic!—She has taught 
Her Esau brethren that the haughty flag, 
The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands have bought 
Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. Still, still, for ever 
Better, tho’ each man’s life blood were a river, 
That it should flow and overflow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Damm7’d like the dull canal with locks and chains, 
And moying as a sick man in his sleep, 
Three paces and then faltering:—better be 
Where the extinguished Spartans still are free 
In their proud charnel of Thermopylez, 
‘Than stagnate in our marsh—or o’er the deep 
Fly and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers’ had, 
One freeman more, America to thee!” 
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Nor must the following beautiful stanza in Childe Harold 
be overlooked: 


“Can tyrants but by tvrants conquered be, 

And Freedom find no champion and no child 

Such as Columbia saw arise when she 

Sprung forth a Pallas, armed, and undefiled! 

Or must such mind be nourished in the wild, 

Weep in the unprun’d forest, ’midst the roar 

Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 

On infant wasaineron? Has Earth no more 

Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore?’’ 
Canto /V.s 96. 


It is, we suppose, obvious, from what we have said, that 
we entirely dissent from and disapprove the sweeping con- 
demnation passed by the North American on Lord Byron’s 
journey to Greece, as ‘‘a piece of reckless extravagance,’ 
which was unworthy of, and unfit for him. That Lord Byron 
was no soldier is well known; nor do we believe that he had 
the weakness, as the critic supposes, to think that his presence 
would ‘sweep away the enemy,” and that he could * plant 
the standard of the cross upon the dome of St. Sophia at the 
close of the first campaign.”’ Lord Byron was endued with 
a common share of reason at least; and therefore, he could 
not have indulged so silly a whim. No one knew better than 
he the abundant resources in men and means, that the sublime 
Porte has in his power, or had amore favourable opportunity to 
foresee the Jength and fierceness of the struggle. But he might 
have thought that the junction of an English nobieman, of 
high celebrity, to their cause, the aid of his wealth and influ- 
ence, might contribute much to the furtherance of success, by 
inspiring new Zeal, by conciliating opposing factions, and by 
all the moral stre: eth such a circumstance would yield ata 
critical moment. That his aid and presence were highly be- 
neficial to the cause, is admitted by all who have given the 
history of the event: and we will venture to say that had he 
given them no more than the help of those enthusiastic and 
soul-inspiring strains which shine in all his writings where 
Greece or freedom is the topic, he would have done much: 
like 7'yrta@us of old, his lyre might have wrought more than 
the swords of many phalanxes. At all events, it is his Grecian 
expedition that has crowned his name with a new and never- 
fading lustre. To the rank of the gifted poet and the man of 
elevated genius, it has added the fame of a patriot, and a be- 
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nefactor to an oppressed and suffering people: it has classed 
him among the good and the great who have fallen in the 
defence of natural right and the cause of humanity: and this 
is a glory which many thousand lines of poetry, had he lived 
a century, could not have surpassed. The North American 
has not done him that sort of justice which he had a right to 
expect from an American Reviewer. 


Art. Il. 2 Treatise on the Law of Insurance, by 
Willard Phillins. We are glad to see this work reviewed, 
because, it is the performance of an American author, and we 
believe a creditable work. The chief part of this article, 
however, is a masterly sketch of the history of English law, 
and its character and mutations; a sketch which is sound in 
principle and classical in style. The foilowing passage is so 
accordant with the views which we have uniformly express- 
ed on the subject of codification, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it. *‘* A new written code must forever be inade- 
quate to the business of a nation increasing in wealth and 
commerce, and connecting itself with the interests of all the 
world. A customary law adopted in rude and barbarous 
times, must melt away, or mix itself with the new materials 
of more refined ages. Human transactions are dividing and 
sub-dividing themselves into such innumerable varieties, that 
they cannot be adjusted or bounded by any written or positive 
legislation. The law to be rational and practicable, must, as 
was finely said by Lord Ellenborough of the rules of evi- 
dence, expand with the exigencies of society; as new cases 
arise they must be governed by new principles; and though 
we may not remove ancient landmarks, we must put down 
new ones when the old are unsafe guides, and no longer indi- 
cate the travelled road, or mark the busy shiftings of com- 
merce.”’ 


Art. III. Poinsett’s Notes on Mezico. This excellent 
work has obtained all the reputation which the accomplished 
author hada right to enjoy from a perspicuous and satisfactory 
account of a most interesting country, at a critical period of 
her history. ‘The reviewer extracts some passages from it; 
not, however, the best it contains: probably because this had 
been previously done in other works.* Such a work as Mr. 


* See a review of this work, in the Port Folio for July, 1824. 
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Poinsett’s merited an earlier notice in the North American; 
as well on account of its intrinsic merits, as because by delay, 
the editors of that widely extending work, lose the opportu- 
nity of disseminating largely the best points of a writer. 
Our literature is new and needs every encouragement: and 
when a meritorious work appears, it should receive prompt 
attention from those to whom the public now look up for 
just and manly criticism, and accurate information, concerning 
the progress of literature and science. 


Art. IV. Baltimore. A very full and satisfactory out- 
line of the rise of the city of Baltimore, and of the history of 
her growth and fluctuation in commerce, arts, and improve- 
ments, apparently condensed from several works recently 
published on the subject. The writer comes to the conclu- 
sion * that the south and west will never be manufacturing 
districts, and that Baltimore, from its immense local advan- 
tage, and its being on the border of these regions, will always 
enjoy peculiar privile eges, and cannot fail under any circum- 
stances to maintaina lucrative and erowing trade with the inte- 
rior.”” On the subject of the C hesapeake and Delaware canal, 
in which our fellow citizens take so lively an interest, and in 
the formation of which the liberal policy of the national and 
state governments is now aiding individual enterprise, the fol- 
lowing opinion appear to us sensible and judicious: “ V arlous 
opinions have been entertained respecting the influence which 
the cross-cut canal now making from the Delaware to the Chesa- 
peake will have on this city. For ourselves, we see no room 
but for one opinion: the effect will be highly beneficial both 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore, each eity will receive an ad- 
vantage from having an easy and quick intercourse between 
the two. It has been feared that the trade of the Susquehanna, 
which now descends to Baltimore, will go up to Philadelphia 
through this channel. There is no ground for such a fear. 
That portion of produce now transported across the country 
from Columbia, may possibly take that direction: but the 
mass of produce coming down the river to such a market, will 
continue to go to Baltimore as at present, for the plain reason 
that the fr sight will be cheaper. From the mouth of the 
Susquehanna to Baltimore there is a direct sloop navigation 
down the Songs ; but on the route to Philade!phia there will be 
the expense, trouble : nd delay of transhipment at the entrance 
of the «: st and atso the tolls for passing, and all this over 
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and above the cost of taking the produce at once to Baltimore, 
nor is it to be admitted as possible that the difference between 
the markets of the two cities will ever be such as to warrant, 
this sacrifice. In fact, the canal will rather have a tendency 
to equalize the markets of the two places, and in this respect 
if any advantage occurs on either side, it will be on that of 


Baltimore, as this port approximates more nearly the in- 
terior.”’ 


Art. V. Writings of Herder. A brief notice of a Ger- 
man author, of whom we are told, his ‘‘ influence on his age 
was wide and entirely beneficial to the best interests of our 
race; he has been extensively read and admired, and always 
with results beneficial to morals and sentiments of philan- 
thropy. A place cannot be assigned to him among the great 
lights of the world: but he bore a high rank among his co- 
temporaries, and was a blessing to his age.”’ He died in 1806; 
and we think the North merican Review might as well 
have suffered him to repose in peace, with his fathers. 


Art. VI. A sketch of the Life of La Fayette. An 
exceedingly well-written and interesting biography of this 
celebrated individual, which deserves the perusal of every 
American. On finishing it we were ready to exclaim, 
‘this is really one of Plutarch’s men.”’ Rarely does it fall 
io the lot of any one to pass through so many vicissitudes, 
and to be identified with so many great events: and they are 
depicted here with a lively pen. Many new traits of cha- 
racter are exhibited, and old ones presented in a new aspect. 


Art. VII. Pickering’s Reports. We have had occasion 
to remark the excellence of the law articles in the North 
Imerican, and the present number furnishes new evidence 
of the talent employed on that subject, in the Review. 


Arr. VIII. Emigration to Africa and Hayti. The 
reviewers are of opinion that of the two projects, namely, co- 
lonization in Africa, and emigration to Hayti, there seems to 
be no good reason why success should not be wished to both. 
But if a parallel must be drawn between the two, they con- 
fess their partiality for the former; because it is the only 
means of effectually abolishing the slave trade, by civilizing 
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and enlightening that quarter of the globe. The article 
dwells on the practicability of the plans on foot. 


Arr. IX. Esealala,an American Tale; by Samuel B. 
Beach. Neither the subject nor execution of this fiction is 
much approved by the Reviewer. The success of Redwood 
and the Spy has inundated the town with American tales: 
magno jam conatu magnas nugas. 


LONDON: PGLICE OFFICE.—PAT LANGHAM. 


Pat Langham, an emeralder from Ballinifad, now stationary 
in London as an operative architect, was charged with creat- 
ing a riot; and cruelly beating a watchman. 

Pat Langham had spent his evening—Saturday evening — 
at a public-house in St. Martin’s-lane, and the eratur getting 
the better of his discretion, he was ejected from the premises— 
whereupon he boldly thrust the fist of him through the win- 
dow, with as little care of the consequence as though his fist 
had been a mallet. The clatter occasioned by this feat brought 
the watchman to the spot; and he was no sooner there, than 
he was floored by the horny fore-paw of Pat Langham, under 
the valiant war cry of— 

‘My name’s Pat Langham, 
Windies and Watchmen 
I always bang em!’ 
And bang them he did, most unmercifully, as was fully prov 
ed by several respectable witnesses. 

‘Well, Pat, what have yow to say?’ asked his Worship. 

‘Fait, your Wortchip, it was me pay-table where I was, 
let it be where it will; and I was coming out of it to go to 
my own place, and where are you going, Pat? says they to 
me. Gad’s blood, says meself, I’m going to me place, bekase 
I’ve got enough of it—that’s the drink, your Wortchip; and 
sure I had at that same time. Where am you going to, Pat? 
says they. To me own place, says I; then, take that, says 
they, and they knocked the head of me clane through the 
windy, just in no time, your Honour; and that’s the rights of 
it—any how.’ 

Ordered to find bail; and in default committed to the Ses- 
sions 


>) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE INHERITANCE. 


By the author of Marriage, 2 vols. Edinburgh printed, 
Philadelphia re-printed, 1824. 


Tne author of this work was very generously introduced 
to the public by a brother shadow, whose pen has created a 
new era in this department of literature, and shed an im- 
perishable glory on his nation. ‘“ The Inheritance” is at- 
tributed to a lady; but as she has not thought proper to throw 
up her veil, the English critics have not presumed to hazard 
any further conjecture, as to the source to which we are in- 
debted fur a novel which assuredly deserves to be ranked 
among the best of the present day. Her story is contrived 
with more ingenuity than those of the Waverley class, and 
greater attention is paid to the style, which is always easy, 
perspicuous, and correct. Her sentiments are such as be- 
long to her sex. We are never offended by profanity or re- 
volting coarseness. The dialogue is sprightly and unaffected. 
It does not appear to be the aim of the writer to develop in- 
dividual character; her object is rather to pourtray general 
manners: how far she has succeeded, we dare not decide, be- 
cause we can only judge, like Parnell’s Hermit, by the re- 
portof men and books. It is enough for us to pronounce, that 
she has produced two very delightful volumes, in which 
there is much to delight the fancy, and something to purify 
the heart. 

The description of the vain and selfish Mrs. St. Clair, re- 

visiting the scenes of her childhood and her innocence, attests a 

practised and a powerful pencil. In her youth this lady had 
given her heart to a friendless orphan boy, and he deserved 
its but ambition snatched the prize from him, and she became 
the wife of the younger son of an earl. Despised by her 
husband’s friends, they dragged out a life of poverty and ob- 
security in a foreign land, on a slender pittance from their 
haughty connexions. ‘The death of her husband puts an end 
to this exile, and we find her, in the following passages, at the 
door of that mansion which she had quitted thirty-three 
years before: 
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“Tt was the house in which she had first seen the light—where her pa- 
rents had dwelt—and where she had left them surrounded bya numerous 
family—but all were gone save the brother she had just seen, and two sis- 
ters, now its sole tenants. Even the most artificial characters stil] retain 
some natural feelings, and as Mrs. St. Clair crossed the threshold of her 
once happy home, and the thoughts of the past rushed over her, she ex- 
claimed, with a burst of anguish,— 

*** Would to God I had never left it!’ and, throwing herself upon a seat, 
she wept without control. 

“ There is something in real emotion, that always carries conviction alone 
with it. Although well accustomed to the ebullitions of her mother’s cha- 
racter, Miss St. Clair saw and felt the depth of her present feelings, and 
sought by her tender and affectionate sympathy, to soften her sense of sor- 
row. But, with a look and gesture, expressive only of abhorrence, her mo- 
ther repelled her from her. Atthat momenta lady approached, and throw. 
ing herself into her arms, Mrs. St. Clair sobbed in bitterness of spirit, while 
her sister mingled her tears with hers. Miss Black was the first to regain 
her composure, and she said in a voice, which, though still tremulous with 
emotion, was yet soft and sweet,— 

**1 love those feelings, my dear Sarah, they are so natural. You miss 
all those you left behind, and you are thinking what a happier meeting this 
might have been, had it pleased God to have spared them to us—but I trust 
there isa happy meeting yet in store for us.’ 

*¢ Oh, no, no!’ sobbe« sd Mrs. St. Clair, almost convulsively, as she leaned 
her head on her sister’s shoulder.” 


Mrs. St. Clair’s thoughts were not so elevated at this mo- 
ment. Some foreign shells which were spread upon an old- 
fashioned chimney piece, excited a train of associations in her 


mind, of the bitterest anguish. These shells were the once 
highly prized gifts of her sailor boy, whose brilliant career 
had subsequently placed him in the highest rank of his pro- 
fession. 


««* You see much to remind you of the days that are gone, my dear sis 
ter, said Miss Black, tenderly: ‘but when the first impression is over, you 
will love to look upon those relics, as we do, for the sake of those who 
loved us.’ 

“« Never! ah never!’ exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair, starting up, and going te 
the window; ‘every thing here is torture to me—the very air suffocates 
me.’ 

“She threw open the window and leaned out, but it was only to behold 

other mementos of days past and gone. She looked upon the little garden, 
the scene of many a childish gambol—it lay in the full blaze of a meridian 
sun, and ail was fair and calm. An old laburnum tree still hung its golden 
blossoms over a rustic seat at one corner of the garden, and the'time since 
she had set there and decked herself in its fantastic garlands, seemed as no- 
thing. She remembered, too, when, aftera long childish illness, her father 
had c arried her.in his arms to the garden, with what ecstasy she had 
breathed the fresh air, and looked on the blue sky, and plucked the gaudi- 
est flowers. ‘It was on such a day as this,’ thought she; ‘the air, is as 
fresh now as it was then—the sky is as fair—the flowers as sweet;—but my 
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father—ah! were he still alive, would he thank Heaven now as he did then, 
for having preserved his child!” 


** And again the bitter drops fell from her eyes, as she turned sickening 
from the view. The chord of feeling had been stretched.too high to regain 
its ordinary pitch without an effort;—it is sometimes easier to break the 
chain than to loosenit. Mrs. St. Clair felt her mind untuned for ordinary 
communing, and she therefore to@k an abrupt leave of her sisters, with a 
promise of returning soon, when her nerves should be stronger. Hurrying 
through the crowd, collected around the splendid equipage, she threw her- 
self into it as if afraid of vo recognised, and called impatiently to het 
daughter to follow. The postillions cracked their whips—the crowd fell 
back, and the proud pageant rattled and glittered along till lost to the 
gaze of the envying and admiring throng.” 


A rich old hunks of an uncle, with a rough exterior, but a 
warm heart, who went abroad to seek a fortune, which he 
brought home to lay at the feet of his early love,—who finds 
her dead, and then becomes a soured misanthropic old bachelor, 
—such a person is no Uncommon piece of furniture in a novel. 
But it is not often that we find one turned to better account 
than Mr. Adam Ramsay, in “ The Inheritance.’’ The author has 
a fine vein for the ridiculous, and Uncle Adam, in her plastic 
hands, is made to afford us many a hearty laugh. Novel 
writers, in the estimation of this old gentleman, were no bet- 
ter than idiots, and their readers were estimated in a still 
lower scale. In wandering about the splendid mansion of his 
niece, the blooming young countess of Rossville, whose re- 
semblance to his first and only love had given her so much 
influence, that she had brought him out of his hovel, he found 
the first volume of Guy Mannering, and in a violent par- 
oxysm of ennui, he opened it. The reader will imagine 
what followed. He read-it in the most secret and stealthy 
manner; and he read it not as we reviewersdo. He never 
took a peep at the end, but went straight forward,—turning 
back occasionally to adjust the thread of the narration, and often 
pondering when he became entangled inthe meshes. He be- 
comes very weary of the fashionable company by which he 
is surrounded, and would return to his own home,—but he 
must ** see the end of that scoundrel, Glossin, whom he could 
have hanged with his own hands, only that hanging was too 
good for him!”? He thought of sounding Miss Pratt, as to the 
result, —an old maid, w ho seems. to have taken a liking to 
him or his 70,000/.—but his courage failed him. To trust 
such a secret with a woman, was more than he would venture. 
He returned, therefore, to the yellow turret, to try what 
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might be gathered from another chapter. Hither he was fol- 
lowed, after some time, by Lady Rossville:— 


““She tapped several times at the door, but received no answer—shie lis- 
tened, all was silent—she slowly opened the door, no notice was taken— 
she looked in, and there sat Uncle Adam with spectacles on his nose, so in- 
tent upon a book, that all his senses seemed to be completely lapt in its 
pages. Gertrude coughed, but in vain—she spoke, but it was to the walls, 
‘—she went close up to him, but he saw her not—at length, she ventured to 
lay her hand on his shoulder, and——-Guy Mannering dropt upon the floor. 

«**€ You seem to be much interested in your studies,’ said Lady Rossville, 
as she stooped to pick it up for him. 

‘‘ Mr. Ramsay purpled with shame, as he tried to affect a tone of indiffer 
ence, and said, ‘ Oo—I hem—it’s just a wheen idle havers there that 
just—he m—They maun hae little to do, that tak up their heads writing 
sic nonsense.’ 

* *T never heard the author accused of idleness before,’ said Lady Ross- 
ville, with a smile; ‘and no one need be ashamed to own the interest ex- 
cited by these wonderful works of genius.’ 

** ¢ Interest—hugh!—Folk may hae other things to interest them, I think, 
in this world. 1 wonder if there’s ony o’t true? Lcanna think how ae man 
could sit down to contrive a’ that. I dinna misdoot that scoundrel Glossin 
ata’. I would gie a thoosand pound out o’ my pocket to see that rascal 
hanged, if hanging wasna ower gude for him!’ 

“* Well, you may be at ease on that head, as even worse befals him,’ 
said Lady Rossville. 

“*Weel, I rejoice at that? for if that scoundrel had gotten leave to keep 
that property, by my troth, I believe, I would have burnt the book;’—then, 
ashamed of his ardour in such a canse, he added in a peevish tone—‘ But 
it’s a’ nonsense thegither, and I’m no gaun to fash my head ony mair about 
it.’ 33 


After these extracts, we think “ The Inheritance’’ will re- 
quire no further commendation from us. We have purposely 
abstained from giving any outline of the story, because those 
who read the book will not want it, and those who do not, 
would have a very inadequate idea of its merits from the 
best abridgment that we could offer. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE ALBUM. 


In Smith’s History of the county of Cork, the followigg 
interesting account is given of Spencer’s residence on an es- 
tate in Ireland which had been bestowed upon him as a reward 
for his services to the state: 
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“ Two miles north-west of Doneraile is Kilcolman, a ruined Castle of the 
Earls of Desmond; but more celebrated for being the residence of the im- 
mortal Spencer, where he composed his divine poem, The Faerie Queene. 
The castle is now almost level with the ground. It was situated on the north 
side of a fine lake, in the midst of a fine plain, terminated to the east by 
the county of Waterford mountains, Ballyhowra hills to the north, or, as 
Spencer terms them, the mountains of Mole; Nagle mountains to the south; 
and the mountains of Kerry to the’west. It commanded a view of above 
half the breadth of Ireland; and must have been, when the adjacent uplands 
were wooded, a most pleasant and romantic situation; from whence, no 
doubt, Spencer drew several parts of ‘the frenzy of his poem. The river 
Mulla, which he more than once has introduced in his poems, ran through 
his grounds,” 


Here, indeed, the poet has described himself, as keeping his 
flock under the foot of the mountain Mole, amongst the cooling 
shades of green alders, by the shore of Mulla; and charming 
his oaten pipe, as his custom was, to his fellow shepherd- 
Swans. 

The following stanzas, descriptive of Spencer’s tranquil re- 
‘reat, contain, especially the first, the most happy imitation 
f the rich and artful melody of his versification. 


Awake, ye west winds, through the lonely dale, 
And fancy to thy fairie bower betake; 
Even now with balmie freshness breathes the gale, 
Dimpling with downie wing the stilly lake; 
Through the pale willows faultering whispering wake, 
And evening comes with locks bedropt with dew; 
On Desmond’s mouldering turrets slowly shake 
The trembling rie-grass and the hair-bell blew; 
And ever and anon fair Mulla’s plaints renew. 


O for the nameless power to'strike mine eare, 
The power of charm by Naiads once possest! 
Melodious Mulla! when full oft while care 

Thy gliding number soothed the gentle breast 
Of hapless Spencer, long with woes opprest, 
Long with the drowsie patron’s smiles decayed; 
Till in thy shades, no more with cares distrest, 
No more with painful, anxious hopes accloyed, 

The Sabbath of his life the mild good man enjoyed. 


The miseries of a suitor for court favour, slily alluded to 
in the foregoing extract, have been described in a strikin 
manner by Spencer himself, in his Mother Hubbard’s Tale. 
The pagsage has been supposed to refer to his own disappoint- 
ments, while he danced attendance upon the Earl of Essex, 
in the romantic court of Elizabeth. Before we transcribe it 


we may remark, that suitors of a different description have 
found it applicable to other cases. 
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Full little knowest thou that hast not tride, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide: 

To lose good days that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 
To feed on hope,’ to pine with fear and sorrow; 
To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peere’s; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares; 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs; 
To fawn, tu crouch, to wait, to ride, to ronne; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 


Richard Owen Cambridge, an amusing writer of the last cen- 
tury, is the author of the following jeu d’ esprit, on meeting, at 
Mr. Garrick’s, a poet very shabbily dressed in an old velvet 
waistcoat, on which embroidery, of a later date, had been sew- 
ed. 


Three waistcoats in three distant ages born, 
The bard with faded lustre did adorn, 

The first in velvet’s figured pride surpast; 
The next in ’broidery; in both the last, 
His purse and Fancy could no further go; 
To make athird he joined the former two. 


The amatory poets who flourished int the reign of Charles 
the first, left a rich mine, from which many locks of gold and 
teeth of pearl have been extracted by their successors. The 
following lines by Carew, would grace the finest hot- -pressed 
volume of our own time. 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 
For in your beauty’s orient deep, 
These flowers as in their causes sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the days 

For in pure love Heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me fo more whither doth haste, 
The nightingale when night is past; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more were those Stars light, 
That downward fall at dead of night; 
For in .our eyes they set, and there 
‘Fixed become asin their sphere. 
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Ask me no more if east or west 
The pheenix build her spicy nest; 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies.» 


{t may not be improper to state, that the orthography of 
this extract has been modernized. 

“The Night-piece, to Julia,” from the “ Hesperides”? of 
Robert Herrick, who invoked the muse in spite of the Civil 
Wars, is worth a whole bale of modern melodies and sere- 
nades: 


Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


No Will o’ the Wisp mislight thee; 
Nor snake or glow-worm bite thee; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 


Let not the dark thee cumber; 

What though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 


Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus, to come unto me: 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 

My soul I'll pour into thee. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


JOHN BULL IN AMERICA; OR THE NEW MUNCHAUSEN, 
New York. Wiley, pp. 226. 1825.. 


John Bull in America, is designed as a satire on the 
Quarterly Review; the editor of which journal is in the habit 
of adopting every calumny against this country, with a degree 
of malignity which we call diabolical, because it openly in- 
culeates “ a holy hatred’? towards the American people. 
This John Bull comes to the United States, with the fifty- 
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eighth number of the Review in his hands; a number, which, 
it will be recollected, contained an article of so indecent a 
character respecting the United States, that it was omitted in 
the Boston edition. Another circumstance connected with 
it may be introduced here, as showing that the editor.of the 
Quarterly is as ready to recant his libels as he is to utter 
them, when he finds it unsafe to persist in a falsehood. An 
American gentleman, connected with one of the persons so 
wantonly aspersed in“the article in question, called upon the 
editor, and without any “ pen dribble,” as Blackwood phrases 
it, demanded the proofs, or a confession of the falsehood which 
had been published. The latter alternative was chosen, and 
the infamous record may be seen in number fifty-nine, of the 
aforesaid book. The idea upon which John Bull is founded, 
is a good one; but the author, like Bayes’ scene-shifters, 
has made too much ofit. The caricature is so broad and 
coarse, that it teases to excite a smile. Ifan English traveller 
assert that men dirk each other with impunity in Kentucky, 
that ten dollars is the price of a man’s life—that, &c. &e.— 
and his character is avouched, as that of a man ‘of veracity, 
by the Quarterly Review, a journal maintained by the com- 

bined talents of several of the first men in the British empire; 
we are prepared to see one of his countrymen commit some 

extravagances in that state. His mind had been prepared ~ 
testimony which he has some reason to credit, and he beholds 
a condition of society, in the west, which is fitted to excite 
no little apprehension in such a traveller. But in the civilized 
states on the Atlantic there is nothing of this violence. We 
can travel from ,Boston to Charleston with infinitely less 
peril than a Londoner can pass the immediate vioinity of his 
own great metropolis. ‘To represent such scenes, therefore, as 
a man dirking another, and throwing him overboard from the 
Philadelphia steam- boat, without attracting more observation 
from his fellow passengers, than if it had been the shells of 
an oyster, is a monstrous Munchausen, which leaves the 
withers of the Quarterly unwrung. The ridiculous repre- 
sentations which have been made by English tourists, of our 
habits and manners, afford full scope for a saty rical pen. 

Every house in Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, receives a new 
coat of paint annually, according to one of these intelligent 
writers: another affirms that our ladies never put on shoes and 
stockings unless they are going toa tea-party. <A genuine 
John Bull, filled with such ‘trash as this, might, in the hands 
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ofa man of wit, be shown to some advantage. But the author 
of the performance on our table, is sadly deficient in this 
quality. The very manner in which the manuscript of his 
volume is said to have been obtained, evinces a sad lack of 
invention. It is the old threadbare story of a traveller leay- 
ing a bundle of papers ata tavern, and then disappearing in a 
mysterious manner. The budget is opened, and found to con- 
tain the journal of an Englishman, who relates the most ab- 
surd monstrosities that can be imagined. As a mere Mun- 
chausen, it possesses very little ingenuity; and we think still 
less of it as a retort upon the Quarterly; which, from the 
running reference at the foot of the pages, we suppose was 
the object of the author. 


MEMOIRS OF JEANNE D’ARC. 


Histoire de Jeanne d’ 4rc. Par M. Lexsrun pE CHARMET- 
Tes. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 


Memoirs of Jeanne d’ Arc, surnamed La Pucelle d’ Orleans: 
with the History of her Times. 2 Vols. London. 1824, 


‘¢ Ir was a great beauty to behold the banners and stand- 
ards waving in the wind, and horses barded, and knights and 
squires richly armed.’? Such was the language of Froissart, 
when dilating on the wars of our Edward the Third, in 
France. In those wars, that great principle of chivalry, the 
companionship of knights, was generally felt as an influential 
principle of action. The cavalier was courteous to his ene- 
my, and he inflicted no cruelties beyond the necessary pains 
of war. The visions of romance were in a considerable de- 
eree, and in the field, realised; the knights waited each 
other’s leisure, and courteously saluted before they fought; 
woman’s smiles were the habitual inspirers of courage; every 
knight fought for the love of his lady, as well as for the glory 
of his king. Cavaliers were seen pricking o’er the plain, 
performing the vows they had made to the ladies and damsels 
of their court, that they would be the first of their host to 
enter the enemy’s territory, and their chivalry was stimulated 
by the exclamation, “ may I never be beloved by my lady 
unless I win some warrior’s crest to-day.”’ 

FEBRUARY, 1825,—no. 274. 18 
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But the second series of the English wars in France, during 
the minority of Henry VI., were graced by few of those ro- 
mantic circumstances. The field, indeed, continues to gleam 
with lances, banners, and pennons waving in the wind; but 
the spirit of knightly courtesy no longer hung over them, 
and the prostrate ‘soldier sued for mercy in vain. Knights 


. were created before and after battle, tilts and tournaments, 


and other splendid shows, were held, and as the substance of 
chivalry died away, its mere pomp became more ornamented. 
In France the fair face of chivalry had been savagely marred 
in the civil wars between the king and the people, regarding 
the right of taxation, for aristocratical and monarchical 
haughtiness disdained to consider the rascal rout as worthy 
of equal consideration with itself. Neither in the subsequent 
wars between the houses of Bourbon and Orleans, was any 
chivalric bearing displayed, for there is a fierceness and ruth- 
lessness in the contention of families and factions, unknown 
to foreign hostilities. 

Chivalry was not, however, so much impaired in England 
as in France, for if it had declined in the former country, 
during the inglorious reign of Richard II., it had been mate- 
rially restored, and much freshness thrown over its beauties 
by the first two princes of the house of Lancaster; and in the 
wars for the ratification of the treaty of Troyes, the spirit of 
Harry Monmouth animated some of the English nobility. 
The Salisburys and Talbots were far bette» representatives 
of the ancient chivalry than the French Lahire, and Dunois, 
the bastard of Orleans, and it was quite in the spirit of the 
times of Edward III., for Suffolk to knight his vanquisher 
before he surrendered his sword. 

As the raising of the siege of Orleans by the English was 
entirely oc casioned by Joan of Arc, and as that circumstance 
separated for ever the English and French monarchies, a 
more interesting character than hers can searcely be present- 
ed to our consideration; and without detailing, for the thou- 
sendth time, the military events of the siege, we shall dwell 
for some moments on the events of her life, of which the 
mere readers of Hume know nothing. Hume is, indeed, 
more than usually incorrect on this subject. He read only 
Grafton and Monstrelet. In general, it is in vain to search 
his history for the result of original investigation, but it was 
anpardonable in him not to have studied the work of Du- 

lresnoy; even from that book he might have amended many 
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ut the errors of his gossiping chroniclers. It is, however, ee 
only of late years that the character and conduct of Joan of i i 
Are could be fully understood. The work of M. Lebrun de phy 
Charmettes first presented to the world the depositions of one ne 
hundred and forty-four witnesses to the circumstances of her Rt " 
life. Some years after her death various informations were ABI 
made, and inquests of revisions held, regarding the subject. tile | 
The witnesses were taken from all classes of society, and the | 
inquiry was pursued at Toul, Orleans, and Rouen. No cha- ah 
racter, ancient or modern, has been so freely and fully inves- 1 Hie 
tigated. Her living actions have been judicially inquired in- 1 ae 
to, and a right measure may be taken of the partiality of tl ile 
friends and the malignity of enemies. | Re 

Of the English work mentioned at the head of our article, Ne) 
we shall speak very tenderly. It is perfectly useless both to 
the scholar and the general reader. T’o the former, the work 
of M. Lebrun is satisfactory , and the latter will avoid a chaos, Hi 
whether of mind or of matter. Dullness and confusion are, 1 Hee 
we know, established beauties in the eye of the antiquarian; | 
but the world is not altogether satisfied without some evi- hg 
dence of judgment in the concoction of its literature. tee 

Joan of Are was born in the year 1411 or 1412, at Dom- 
remy, a hamlet of the village of Greux, near Vaucouleurs, in 
Champagne. Her parents were farmers, but no notion of 
wealth must be attached to that title, for the land which they 
cultivated was scarcely sufficient for the most moderate sup- 
port of the family. Joan could neither read nor write, and 
in her recollections of youth, in her after days of adversity, | 
it was her only boast that she feared no woman in sewing or my 
spinning. One great feature of her early character, was re- a 
ligious seriousness. Unlike the girls of her village, she nei- Wy 
ther danced nor sang, but even in hours of recreation she was i 
either kneeling in corners of churches, or declaiming to those 
whom she could persuade to listen to her, on the Deity and 
the Virgin. ‘The service of the Mass was generally regard- | 
ed as a sufficient duty for the villagers, but Joan attended Mis 
vespers and complines also: nor did she fail to fall on her 
knees in the fields when she heard the bell of her village 
church. 

Superstitions of a gay and pleasing nature prevented her 
mind from sinking into religious gloom. In her neighbour- 
hood stood a venerable beech tree, called by the graceful] 
titles of the * Tree of the Ladies,” ** the Beauty of May,”’ and 
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the “ Fairy Tree.”’ In earlier and better days fairies used 
to resort to it, sporting with armed knights in its shade: but 
the world was, in Joan’s days, too wicked for such amiable 
spirits to walk in, and it was only rarély, and to the most vir- 
tuous of mortals, that they deigned to appear. A spring 
broke out, near the tree, whose qualities were medicinal, 
which the fairies, in spite of the prevalence of vice, had not 
destroyed. With the tales of the village, fountain, and tree, 
Joan’s imagination played, and insensibly accustomed her 
mind to be credulous. 

Amusements of a higher character than those of her fellow 
villagers occupied her leisure. She was perpetually engaged 
in military exercises, ruuning courses, or assaulting trees with 
a lance or a sword. Her equestrian skill was considerable, 
not that she acquired it as Hume says, after Monstrelet, by 
being hostler at an inn, but it was the natural consequence of 
her farming duties with her parents. 

The imagination of Joan was ardent beyond the general 
scale of minds, and when the great question was agitated in 
France, and particularly in her province, which was near the 
seat of war, whether Charles VII. or Henry VI. should be 
monarch over France, she embraced, like all her neighbours, 
the side of her natural and national sovereign, with an ardour 
proportioned to the strength of her character. Her mind 
unceasingly dwelt upon this one theme, to the exclusion of 
all other objects, and in her case, as in a thousand others, be- 
fore and since, the imagination and feelings were influenced 
to a morbid degree; in a word, she became insane. Then 
she fancied that she saw angels, and heard voices from 
Heaven. St. Michael appeared to her and told her to listen 
to such other saints as should come to her. These visitants 
were St. Catharine and St. Margaret, who showed themselves 
to her at various places, particularly near the fountain, at the 
fairy tree. She used to embrace the female saints, and she saw 
them more frequently than St. Michael. It does not seem 
that she had any clear ideas of their forms and persons, and 
her descriptions are as imperfect as the recollections of dreams. 
Her celestial friends exhorted her to virtue, and gave her 
the hope of being the restorer of France. This last commu- 
nication was gradually reduced into the particular intimation 
of her going to Orleans, raising the siege, and crowning 
Charles at Rheims. If she had been an ordinary fanatic, she 
would have gone to Orleans, and raved and preached; but a 
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military disposition was one of her peculiarities; and from 
that disposition she fancied that’she was called upon to go 
armed. 

Her journey to the king at Chinon is well known; but now 
a very interesting circumstance in the history of her mind is 
to be noted; the first appearance of artifice. Hitherto she 
had been altogether fanatical; she had a delusive image be- 
fore her which subjugated her understanding. She had never 
seen the king, and yet she selected him from among three 
hundred knights, though there was nothing remarkable in 
his person or dress. More than this, she gained his confi- 
dence by whispering to him a secret which he thought known 
only to Heaven and himself. He left his bed-fellow, who was 
his confessor, out of the party. In his moment of distress he 
had prayed that God would deliver him, or would enable him 
to escape death or imprisonment, and fly to Spain or Scot- 
land. This last clause of his prayer was evidently not fit for 
publication, and he thought it had not passed his lips. But 
his bed-fellow had heard it, and in the knowledge of this se- 
cret much power resided. It was communicated to Joan, or 
we must believe with the world of her. time, that it was re- 
vealed to her by the saints. She was evidently now, perhaps, 
without her own consciousness, the tool of a party, her mind 
was under the direction of others, and the great interest 
which attaches to her romantic and high-souled enthusiasm, 
in some measure dies away. 

When she took arms, she fancied that Heaven had revealed 
to her that a particular sword which she was to wield was 
hidden behind the altar of St. Catharine, marked with three 
fleurs de lis. Such a sword was found,—of course, placed 
there by those who saw that the courage of the French began 
to be stimulated by her character of a messenger from Heaven. 
The placing of the sword behind the altar she might not have 
known, aud have been in that case a dupe. But-in the former 
matter we have mentioned, she was herself the person who 
voluntarily practised artifice. To gain the confidence of 
Charles was a matter of primary moment: without it she was 
nothing, and having gained it, she was in possession of a 
stage whereon her mind might expatiate. There is some 
curious interest in seizing and marking this junction of fraud 
with enthusiasm. In the history of the great revolutionizers 
of the world, in the lives of the Mahomets and the Loyolas, 
it isalways curious to observe when the energies of fanaticism 
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begin to decline, when the enthusiast becomes a politician, 
and the zealot sinks into a Hypocrite. 

We are more anxious to display the mental character of 
the Maid of Orleans, than to relate the military and political 
circumstances of her life, which indeed have been often and 
amply told. While her pretensions to a divine commission 
were under examination at the court of Charles, somebody 
observed, if the Deity intends to deliver France, men at arms 
are not required. Her answer was prompt and judicious, that 
“men at arms fight, and God gives the victory.”” A man who 
spoke Limousin French, asked her what dialect her celestial 
friends used, *‘ a better one than yours,”’ was her answer, and 
to the question, “do you believe in God?” she replied, with 
similar uncourteousness, * better than you do.” 

Though the English believed her to be a spirit from hell, 
yet they ascribed to her sundry mortal infirmities. Her vir- 
tue was spotless, but her soul was not of that tone which 
could treat their slanders with contempt. In every moment 
of advantage she reminded the English that they were de- 
feated by a woman, whom they “called a strumpet. She 
named them in return Godons, a word meaning gluttons, and 
not as Henry and others have supposed, from the English 
swearing . He knew not the origin of this culpable vulgarity, 
but we can assure our readers that swearing, so long the hap- 
py privilege of the military classes, was enjoyed in as high 
perfection by the French as by the English. The Maid did 
her best to repress it among her own soldiers, and it is amus- 
ing to observe that Lahire compromised his habit with his 
wish to oblige his fair friend, by promising that in future 
he would swear only by his baton. 

She was taken prisoner on the 23d of May, 1430, ina sally 
from Compeigne, which the English were besieging. Charles 
VII. sometime before had ennobled her, and permitted her to 
wear the splendid dress of the great; and on the day of her 

capture she was distinguished by a surcoat of purple silk, em- 
broidered with gold and silver. Perhaps this little display of 
the feminine part of her character was the cause of her de- 
struction; at least she was more remarkable than usual, and 
was therefore more severely pressed by her enemies. That 
she was not treated as a prisoner of war, that all the laws of 
chivalrous humanity were violated in her instance, that at the 
instigation of the Iinglish she was tried by a French ecclesi- 
astical tribunal, under the forms of the Inquisition, for magic 
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and witchcraft, that she was condemned to death, but that 
upon her confession of fraud and imposition the sentence was 
mitigated into perpetual imprisonment, that her assumption 
of a military dress, purposely put in her way by her enemies, 
was regarded as a recantation, and that the original sentence 
was therefore renewed; all these matters are too notorious 
for us to enlarge upon; but the circumstances of the day of her 
execution are not so well known. 

She was imprisoned in the tower of Rouen; simple chains 
fo walls and floors were not thought sufficient securities; but 
she was pressed into a case of iron, and fastened to it by the 
neck, hands, and feet. At day break of the memorable 30th 
of May, 1431, the intended consummation of this cruelty was 
announced to her. When she heard that she was to be burnt, 
her indignation and alarm were extreme. “ Am I,” exclaim- 
ed she, *‘ to be treated so cruelly and horribly. Must my 
body, which has always been pure, be consumed to ashes? I 
would rather be beheaded seven times than be burnt; and I 
appeal to God, the great Judge, for all the wrongs and inju- 
ries done to me!?? Her mind, however, became for a moment 
more tranquil, and she prayed fervently, and received the 
sacrament. The Prelate of Beauvais entered her dungeon, 
and she cried, “ Bishop, I die through you, and I appeal to 
God against you!” She then saw another ecclesiastic of a dif- 
ferent frame of mind, and she exclaimed, “ Ah master Peter, 
where shall I be to-day?’’ He asked her whether she had not 
cood hope in the Lord. ‘ Yes,’’ she cried with fervour, ‘if 
God help me I shall be in Paradise.” At nine o’cloek she 
was taken to the market-place at “itt under a strong 
cuard, and accompanied by the good father Peter, her con- 
fessor. A vast crowd of English and French witnessed the 
spectacle. A sermon was preached to the people on the 
abominations of superstition and blasphemy. ‘The Maid then 
fell on her knees, and prayed so fervently to Heaven, and so 
piteously desired the prayers of the crowd, that the hearts 
even of those who condemned her to death were moved. A 
catalogue of her crimes, her sorceries, and her abominations, 
was then read to her, bat she disdained any reply, and simply 
asked for a crucifix. An English soldier gave her one, which 
he fashioned from his stick. She kissed it, and put it in her 
bosom, requesting that one might be fetched from the chureh, 


it is now known as the Marché aux Veaux in Rouen, 
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on which she could fix her dying eyes. Her confessor pro- 
cured it, and administered the consolations of religion. But 
her persecutors were urgent, and they scornfully asked father 
Peter whether he meant that they should dine there that day. 
The fire was then lighted, and she was carried to it with the 
mitre of the Inquisition on her head, bearing the words He- 
retic, Relapsed, Apostate, Idolater. Amidst her shrieks and 
tears she was tied to the stake; yet for a moment forgetting 
all consideration of herself, she entreated her confessor to 
withdraw a few steps, for the flames were catching his gown. 
Her sufferings were expressed by groans and shrieks. In her 
agony she screamed her conviction of the reality of her divine 
mission. Her dying eyes were fixed on the cross, and in her 
last shriek the name of the Saviour was heard. 

We will pass to more pleasing matters. From the time of 
Charles VII. to these days, an annual festival has been held at 
Orleans on the 8th of May, to commemorate the raising of 
the siege of that city by Joan of Arc. It was discontinued 
during the stormy period of the revolution, but on Napoleon’s 
accession to power it was revived, and is observed now with 
all the theatrical effect which the French so well understand. 
A young man habited in an ancient costume represents the 
heroine. He is surrounded by the magistrates and chief 
citizens of Orleans, and a procession is made to the cathedral. 
An oration is there delivered in honour of.Joan of Are. 
They then repair to the church of the Augustins, and visit 
the monument which public gratitude has raised to the me- 
mory of the Maid. Soldiers as well as the people act on 
the scene, and the expressions of military honour are re- 
gulated by a programme set forth by authority of the ma- 
gistrates. 

Of her person, no genuine picture exists. The oldest isin 
the town hall of Orleans, and it was not painted till the year 
1581, nearly a hundred and thirty years after her death. 
The common Lorraine physiognomy is given to her, without 
the addition of any mental expression. 

The birth place of Joan of Are is now public property. 
The spot was purchased in the year 1818, at the joint expense 
of the French government and the department of Vosges. 
The house is enclosed within the precincts of a school, that 
has been founded for the instruction of the countrywomen of 
the heroine of Domremy. ‘The house had, for many years, 
formed part of another dwelling, and only three chambers of 
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small dimensions could be distinguished. These rooms have 
been the frequent subject of pilgrimage, and many a collection 
of curiosities boasts a fragment of its beams and pannels. The 
architect appointed by the government, in 1818, has unmask- 
ed the edifice by demolishing the ruins that encumbered it, 
restoring to the door-way the arched molding that had origi- 

nally belonged to it, and replacing the chimney-piece which 
had been removed into the adjoining house. The house now 
stands isolated, as it should do. A fountain is also there, 
accompanied, the French say ornamented, by an alabaster 
statute, the work of a M. le Gendre Héral, who bears the 
august title of Professor of Sculpture to the Academy of the 
Fine Arts at Lyons. Painting also has lent her powers to 
ennoble the residence of the Maid. In the room wherein 
people have chosen to suppose she was borg, her picture 
hangs. It was presented to the place by his Majesty, Louis 
XVIII. She is painted in an oratory dedicated to the Virgin, 
before whose image she is kneeling; and she partly rests on 
the sword which it is imagined she consecrated to the de- 
liverance of her country. ‘The painter is M. Laurent, a 
Parisian artist of some merit. Whether all these matters 
which we have stated proceed from fanaticism or national 
vanity, or in what proportions these feelings are mixed, we 
shall leave our readers to judge. ‘Je suis Francais, je suis 
Chretien,’’ is the sentence of poor M. Lebrun Decharmettes, 
when his mind is perplexed by reason and superstition. —As 
a Frenchman, I| believe that Providence miraculously inter- 
posed to save France from the dominion of the English—as 
a Christian, my judgment forbids me to think that Heaven 
has, in these latter ages of the world, produced its ends, but 
by the operation of ordinary human means. 

Ever since the revival of letters, Joan of Arc has been the 
theme of French poets. Heroics have been vociferated, and 
elegies murmured; the brief monody, the lengthened tragedy, 
have commemorated her virtue and sufferings. Poets of other 
countries have sung her praises. The admirers of Schiller 
need not be reminded of his Jungfrau von Orleans; England 
too has “* done her duty,”’ and the earliest aspirations of her 
Laureate’s muse, in the freshness of its republicanism, are de- 
voted to the immortality of the matchless “ Maid.’ 

The two English volumes are beautifully printed, and con- 
tain a mass of documents, memoirs, &c., with some moderate 
engravings. 

FEBRUARY, 1§25,—No. 274. 19 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


COMMERCIAL CODE OF FRANCE. 


Mr. OLpseHooL, 


In our American translations of the Commercial Code of 
France, (vide Book 11. tit. 12.—Du Jet et de la Contribu- 
tion—Art. 426,) I finda misapprehension of the original, in 
Mr. Duponceau’s version, which has been blindly followed 
by Mr. Rodman. (e. g.) 


Text.—Si en vertu d’un délibération le navire a été ouvert pour en ex- 
traire les marchandises, elles contribuent a la réparation du dommage causé 
au navire. 


Mr. Duponceau’s translation runs thus: (vide 2 Amer. Rev. 
Append. p. 165.) 


‘¢ If, in consequence of a deliberation, the hatches have been opened toe 
take out the merchandize, it contributes to repair the damage suffered by 
the vessel in consequence thereof.” 


Mr. Rodman’s translation is as follows: (p. 241.) 


“If, in consequence of a consultation, the hatches have been opened te 
take out the goods, they contribute to the damage caused to the vessel.” 


The error in both translations is in the word hatches, when 
the text has navire. The meaning of the article clearly is, 
that if the “* Awd/ of the vessel has been broken open to take out 
the goods, they are to contribute to the damage suffered by 
it.”? Damage can hardly he suffered by opening the hatches. 

Mr. Rodman appears to have copied the article with this 
obvious mistake, only putting goods instead of merchandize, 
caused instead of suffered, consultation instead of delibera- 
tion, &c. 

I offer this correction without any apology; because, if there 
be an error, the translators themselves would, no doubt, be 
among the first to wish to see it removed. 

The merest tyro may sometimes catch a Homer in a nod- 
ding mood; and if it were the custom here, as it is in the old 
countries, to communicate such discoveries to the press, it 
would be serviceable to the cause of letters, and save many 
a poor student a world of pains. The translations from the 
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continental writers, published in London, have, in general, 
been “ done”? by unknown persons, and they are not unwor- 
thy of their origin. That of Vattel, for instance, abounds in 
errors, as I was informed by a gentleman recently deceased, 
who, froma long service in the department of state, had fre- 
quent occasion to scan the pages of this text-book with a cri- 
tical eye. Mrs. Lennox’s translation of Sully’s Memoirs— 
a book which every one reads who makes any discrimination 
between good and bad books,—contains as many blunders as 
pages. Other instances of faithless versions might be cited, 
but it is unnecessary to go further. Both Vattel and Sully 
have been republished here with all their imperfections. 

As our publishers pay nothing for the copy-right of 
such works, they ought to have them revised. If the litera- 
ry public would refuse to patronize any book of this descrip- 
tion, unless it has undergone such a process, we should soon 


see a great improvement in them. 
A STUDENT. 


SD ee 


ANECDOTES. 


In the reign of Charles I. the spirit of faction arose to such 
virulence against Laud, the Primate, that even the softer sex 
opened upon him the battery of vulgar and insolent invective. 
An instance is related by Heylyn, the biographer of this 
great man, in which the Primate adroitly foiled an antagonist 
of this description with her own weapons. Lady Davies, 
the widow of the Attorney-general of Ireland, took upon 
herself, in the true spirit of fanaticism, to prophesy against 
Laud, shortly before his advancement to the episcopal see; 
believing that the spirit of Daniel had passed into her, because 
out of the letters of her name, ELeanor Davies, she could 
form the anagram, Reveat O Dantex; though, by the way, 
it had too much by an L and too little by an S. While the 
other bishops and clergy were gravely endeavouring to con- 
fute this wretched fanatic by arguments deduced from scrip- 
ture, Laud went a readier way to work. Taking a pen he 
wrote this anagram, Uame Exreanor Davies—NeEvER so 
mab A Lanpre, and presented it to her, saying, “ Madam, I 
see you build much on anagrams, and J have found one out 
which I hope will suit you. This threw the whole court 
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into laughter; and either the poor woman grew wiser, or was 
less regarded. 


Learned Streets.—The Greek Alphabet is in more request 
than would be imagined in the streets, cottages, &c. in En- 
gland. Thus they have thea Cottages, Regent’s Park; 7 Cottage 
(M r. Foscolo’s;) K College, Regent’s park, so called by 
young Irish poet, not after any Greek letter indeed, but his 
own dear Cappagh in Ireland; the Kings # #, and many others; 
y Street, » C h irch, » College, v Road, &e. » Cor ner,—Pater- 
noster p; and Westminster Hall—aye, or the Apothecaries’— 
may safely be called @ Hall. 


Some years ago, a gentleman at Windsor took the place of 
the organist, with a view to show his superiority in execution. 
Among other pieces, he was playing one of Dr. Blow’s an- 
thems, and just as he had finished the verse part, and began 
the tuil chorus, the organ ceased. On this he called to Dick 
the vellows blower, to know what was the matter:—‘‘ The 
matter,’”’ says Dick, “I have played the anthem below.’’ 
“Aye,” says the other, “ but I have not played it above.”’ 
‘“ No matter,’’ quoth Dick, “ you might have made more 
haste then; I know how many puffs go to one of Dr. Blow’s 
anthems as well as you do; I have not played the organ so 
many years for nothing.” 


At the time that Francis I. of France was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Pavia, one of his officers, the valorous Chevalier 
Bauregard, smitten by the charms of an Italian lady, named 
Aurelia, of a noble family, declared his passion toher. Aure- 
lia, although she was flattered by the declaration, refused his 
pretensions, on the grounds of the levity of the French charac- 
ter and their national indiscretion. The extreme violence of 
the Chevalter’s love urged him to propose to the lady to put 
his constancy to any proof she could think proper. Aurelia 
accepted the proposition, and engaged to marry him if he 
would consent to remain dumb for six months. The chevalier 
promised, and from that moment never opened his lips. He 
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returned to Paris among his friends, and relations, who lament- 
ed the singular infirmity he had brought with him from the 
army. Bauregard expressed himself only by signs; the physi- 
cians were sent for, he refused their assistance. The captive 
King was at length restored to his people, but his joy at his 
return was lessened by the situation of the unfortunate Cheva- 
lier, who was honoured with the King’s particular friendship. 
Francis sent his best doctors to his favourite, who this time ac- 
cepted their medicines, but to no effect. ‘The King’s attach- 
ment went so far as to employ even the Charlatans, who in his 
time, as well as at present, pretended to possess specifics for 
all evils. He even called in those who dealt in charms, but to 
no purpose. All the Court were hopeless of his cure, when 
afair fortune teller presented herself, and wrote to the King 
that she would undertake the restoration of the Chevalier to 
his speech. Being sent for, she was introduced to Bauregard, 
when she addressed him by the single word—Speak!!! Baure- 
gard immediately recognised in the str anger his beloved Au- 
relia, who had long witnessed his constancy and devotion. 
Francis was sensibly affected at the event, and presented them 
with arich marriage portion. It is not now a-days that men 
become dumb for love, though many keep their silence 
from interest. There are few Bauregards in the present 
age. 





A short time since one of the Beadles of Brighton, (G. B.) 
took a quantity of butter away from a countryman, because it 
was deficient in weight; and meeting him a few days after 
in a public house, says to him, ** You’re the man I took twen- 
ty pounds of butter from.” ‘ No, I bea’nt,”’ replied Hodge. 
—‘* ]am sure you are,”’ says the beadle. “ I tell ye I bea’nt,”’ 
rejoined the countryman, “ and if thee lik’st I’ll lay thee a 
guinea on’t.”” ‘ Done,’ replied the beadle, and the money 
was quickly posted. ‘ Now,” says the countryman, “ thou 
didst take away twenty /wmps of butter from me, but if there 
had been twenty pounds, you’d have had no right to take 
them, and this’? continued he, very coolly pocketing the 
money, ‘ will pay for the loss of the butter.”’ 





When the American army was at Valley Forge, in the 
winter of 1777, acaptain of the Virginian Line refused a chal- 
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lenge sent him by a brother officer, alleging that. his life was 
devoted to the service of his country, and that he did not 
think it a point of duty to risk it to gratify the caprice of any 
man. This point of duty gave occasion to a point of hu- 
mour, which clearly displayed the brilliant poznts of the offi- 
cer’s character, and exposed the weak ones of his brothers in 
the service in a very pointed manner. His antagonist gave 
him the character of a coward through the whole army. Con- 
scious of not having merited the aspersion, and discovering 
the injury he should sustain in the minds of those unacquaint- 
ed with him, he repaired one evening toa general meeting ot 
the officers of that line. On his entrance, he was avoided by 
the company, and the officer who had challenged him, inso- 
lently ordered him to leave the room; a request which was 
loudly re-echoed from ail parts. He refused, and asserted 
that he came there to vindicate his fame; and after mention- 
ing the reasons which induced him not to accept the chal- 
lenge, he applied a large hand-grenade to the candle, and 
when the fuse had caught fire, threw it on the floor, saying, 
‘Here, gentlemen this will quickly determine which of us 
all dare brave danger most.’ At first they stared upon him 
for a moment in stupid astonishment, but their eyes soon fell 
upon the fuse of the grenade, which was fast burning down. 
Away scampered Colonel, General, Ensign, and Captain, and 
all made a rush at the door. ‘Devil take the hindmost.’ 
Some fell, and others made way over the bodies of their 
comrades; some succeeded in getting out, but for an instant 
there was a general heap of flesh sprawling at the entrance of 
the apartment. Here wasacolonel jostling with a subaltern, 
and there fat generals pressing lean lieutenants into the boards, 
and blustering majors, and squeaking ensigns wrestling for 
exit; the size ‘of one and the feebleness of the other making 
their chance of departure pretty equal, until time, which does 
all things at last, cleared the room and left the noble captain 
standing over the grenade with his arms folded, and his coun- 
tenance expressing every kind of scorn and contempt for the 
train of scrambling red coats, as they toiled and bustled and 
bored their way out of the door. 

After the explosion had taken place, some of them ventured 
to return, to take a peep at the mangled remains of their 
comrade, whom, however, to their great surprise they found 
alive and uninjured.—When they were all gone, the captain 
threw himself flat on the floor as the only possible means of 
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escape, and fortunately came off with a whole skin, and a 
repaired reputation. 


—— 


Frepericx the Great, King of Prussia, was so remarka- 
bly fond of children, that he suffered the sons of the Prince 
Royal to enter his apartment whenever they thought proper. 
One day, while he was writing in his closet, the eldest of 
these princes was playing at shuttlecock near him. The 
shuttlecock happened to fall upon the table at which the King 
sat, who threw it at the young prince and continued to write. 
The shuttlecock falling on the table a second time, the King 
threw it back, looked sternly at the child, who promised that 
no accident of the kind should happen again; the shuttlecock, 
however, fell a third time, and even upon the paper on which 
the King was writing. Frederick then took the shuttlecock 
and put it in his pocket: the little prince humbly asked pardon, 
and begged the king to return him his shuttlecock. His Majesty 
refused: the prince redoubled his entreaties, but no attention 
was paid to them; the young prince at length being tired of 
begging, advanced boldly towards the King, put his two 
hands on his sides and tossing back his little head with great 
haughtiness, said, in a threatening tone, ‘ Will your Majesty 
give me my shuttlecock, Yes or No?’ The King burst into a 
fit of laughter, and taking the shuttlecock out of his pocket, 
returned it to the prince, saying, * You area brave boy, you 
will never suffer Silesia to be taken from you.’ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Amoné the new works announced for publication in Lon- 
don, we find a sixth volume of Baron Humboldt’s Personal 
Narrative, translated by Miss Williams;—Memoirs of Moses 
Mindelsohn, the Jewish philosopher, including the celebrated 
correspondence between him and Lavater, on the Christian 
Religion;—Travels in Greece, with Critical and Archeological 
Researches, by Dr. P. O. Bronstead, Agent of the King of 
Denmark;—A Life of I. P. Kemble, by Mr. Boaden;—A 
“ Tale of Paraguay,” in one vol. 12mo.—and “ Dialogues on 
Various Subjects,’’ by Southey,—Conversations on the Evi- 
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dences of Christianity; —The Plays of Shirley, with rotes, &c. 
by William Gifford, in six vols.x—The Iliad and Odyssey 
rendered into English prose, by I. W. C. Edwards;—The se- 
cond volume of Southey’s History of the Late War in Spain 
and Portugal;—The Gil Blas of the Revolution, from the 
French of M. Picard: —Original Letters of Algernon Syd- 
ney;—Memoirs of the Chevalier de Bayard, the knight sans 
peur et sans reproche;—Gayeties and Gravities, in prose and 
verse, by one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses. 

The Annuaire Historique, (French Annual Register,) for 
1823, has been published; also, Memoirs of John Law, in- 
cluding an account of the Mississippi Scheme;—Lllustrations 
of Moore’s Irish Melodies, and of Rogers’? Pleasures of 
Memory;—The Animal Kingdom described and arranged, by 
Baron Cuvier; with additional descriptions by R. G. Griffith, 
F. L. S. &c. &e. 

The Monthly Review thus describes the gentry upon 
whom the Quarterly and other English journals rely for in- 
formation respecting the United States: It is well known 
= many were refugees, whom necessity, moral, political, 

* pecuniary, had driven across the Atlantic to economize 
their diminished fortunes, or conceal their blighted characters. 
Man, in secluded wilds, is the most helpless and wretched of 
all animals; and such persons being naturally pressing in their 
invitations to others to join them, they described the music 
of the groves by which they were surrounded, and the mur- 
mur of the brooks which watered the smiling valley at their 
feet, in most melodious and alluring language. Others, de- 
lighting not in these solitudes, but. preferring the haunts of 
men to the haunts of beasts, resorted to the towns and cities 
of the United States; but many of these went without a re- 
putable introduction, some without any, and some with in- 
troductions which they afterwards discredited by their own 
misconduct. Individuals of this description were not likely 
to be well satisfied with their reception among a cautious, cal- 
culating, and industrious people; whom, accordingly, they 
have represented as suspicious and inhospitable, because they 
did not open their doors to be duped at discretion. Political 
predilections and antipathies have been another copious source 
of misrepresentation.”’ 

Col. Leicester Stanhope, who went to Greece as an agent 
for the London Greek Committee, has published a series of 
Letters, written by him during a visit to that country, in 
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1823 and 1824, which evince great zeal and sound discre- 
tion in managing the affairs confided to him. Not being 
written for the public, they contain nothing more than a plain 
detail of the occurrences of the day, of plans projected, 
abandoned, or adopted. On his arrival at Cephalonia, he 
found the affairs of Greece in a very unfavourable state. 
Lord Byron had just made himself deservedly popular by an 
advance of 400u/. for the payment of the troops; the legis- 
lative power had acted with discretion, but the executive was 
devoid of public virtue; Coloctroni had enriched himself by 
plunder, while Mavrocordato had inspired the whole nation 
with hope and confidence. Col. Stanhope had made himself 
acquainted with Fellenburg’s system of education, and in re- 
ference to this, which he endeavoured to introduce, and to 
the unfortunate dissensions among the leaders, he says, * I 
have recommended the Greeks to have the Swiss institutions 
always before their eyes, and their chiefs to have Washing- 
ton before theirs.”? The colonel had searcely been a week 
at Missolonghi, before a free press was at work, the formation 
of a corps of artillery was decided, and other efficient mea- 
sures adopted. The opinion of this indefatigable agent is, 
that the struggle, however protracted, must succeed, and 
must lead to an improvement in the condition not only of 
Greece, but of SAlsia. 

The ** Night before the Bridal,’ is a somewhat highly 
wrought, but very spirited and poetical representation of dis- 
appointed passion; its story is well told, the interest is well 
supported, and the incidents are equally unexpected and na- 
tural. The betrayed heroine, hearing of her lover’s ap- 
proaching nuptials with another lady, in a moment of phren- 
zied indignation, is about to sacrifice him to her wounded 
honour; but her full soul relents when she beholds him, and 
the dagger falls from her grasp. He is assassinated, however, 
in the same evening, by another hand; and her former com- 
munication with him being known, she is suspected of the 
act, tried, and condemned to suffer death.—Such is simply 
the ground-work of a story out of which the writer has 
wrought a beautiful poem, enriched with many fine descrip- 
tions and illustrations; and exhibiting many natural and pa- 
thetic touches, that display no common power over the ima- 
gination and the heart. 

_ Mr. J. J. Audebon has lately completed a tour through va- 
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rious parts of the United States and the territories, in which 
he has collected drawings of the various birds which abound 
on the American continent. His collection amounts to be- 
tween four and five hundred; added to which is a copious de- 
scription of the bird, its habits, character, &c. His object is 
to have the work published in the United States, which we 
sincerely hope he may be able to effect. Mr. Audubon has 
been upwards of twenty years engaged in this undertaking, 
and in its prosecution has undergone toils and suffered pri- 
vations, which must have required more than an ordinary 
fortitude to endure, and for which he can only rely on the 
merit of his work to obtain a remuneration. We have been 
favoured with a view of several of the drawings, all of which 
are as large as life, and are striking and correct representa- 
tions of nature. Each plate is ornamented with a drawing 
of some curious plant or shrub, upon which the bird appears 
perched, many of which are very beautiful, and have hitherto 
been wholly unknown to botanists. 

We are happy to hear that Alden Bradford, Esq., proposes 
to publish another volume of the History of Massachusetts. 
The first volume from his pen takes up a very interesting 
period of our history, and contains a fair and lucid account 
of the great controversy which preceded the appeal to arms 
in the revolutionary struggle. The proposed volume will 
narrate the subsequent, events, particularly the efforts and 
services of Massachusetts. She began the war, and it will 
not be denied that she had the greatest share in the contest. 

The publication of Mr. Elliot’s Botany is completed. The 
last number issued, is the seventh of the second volume; 
making, in all, thirteen numbers.—The preface to the second 
volume, just published, contains the author’s acknowledg- 
ments of the friendly assistance which he received from seve- 
ral distinguished naturalists, among whom he alludes, with 
pathetic interest, to the late Dr. M*Bride. 

Mr. Cooper, the novelist, is collecting materials for  Na- 
val History of the United States. 

Mr. Sherburne, of the Navy Department, has announced 
his intention to publish a Life of Paul Jones, whose daring 
achievments contributed so essentially to the success of our 
maritime operations, during the war of the revolution. It 
will be recollected that the discovery of numerous MSS. ot 
this intrepid seaman, was announced some time ago in the 
New York papers. Whether Mr. Sherburne’s project is con- 
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neeted with this circumstance, we are not able to say; but 
every thing relating to that period is interesting. 

Dr. John D. Godman is engaged in writing 4n Ame- 
ricun Natural History. Part of the work is now in the 
press, we believe, of Mr. Wright, of Philadeiphia. We 
have seen a few specimens of the engravings with which the 
work will be illustrated. They are executed with great 
spirit and accuracy. It is expected that the first part, in 
3 vols. Svo. will be published next September. 

A complete collection of the Writings of Madame de 
Genlis, in upwards of 80 vols., is about to be published in 
Paris. 

Mr. Lockwood, of New York, has published a new edition 
of Lempriere’s Universal Biography, enriched by the addi- 
tion of 800 articles of American biography. Mr. E. Lord 
is the American editor. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Dear Sir, 

The following article on the personal character of Lord Byron, will be 
read, I think, with peculiar interest, as your readers will immediately per- 
ceive that it is written by one who has had unusual opportunities of observ- 
ing the extraordinary habits, feelings, and opinions of the inspired and noble 
Poet. Iam quite sure that, after a perusal of the following paper, the 
reader will be able to see Lord Byron, mind and all, “in his habit as he 
lived:”,—Much that has hitherto been accounted inexplicable in his Lord- 
ship’s life and writings is now interpreted, and the poet and the man are 
here depicted in their true colours. I can pledge myself to the strict cor- 
rectness of its details. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 


e$*# *¢ & # 


Lorp Byron’s address was the most affable and courteous 
perhaps ever seen; his manners, when in a good humour, and 
desirous of being well with his guest, were winning—fascinat- 
ing in the extreme, and though bland, still spirited, and with 
an air of frankness and generosity—qualities in which he was 
certainly not deficient. He was open toa fault—a character- 
istic probably the result of his fearlessness and independence 
of the world; but so open was he that his friends were oblig- 
ed to live upon their guard with him. He was the worst 
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person in the world to confide a secret to; and if any charge 
against any body was mentioned to him, it was probably the 
first communication he made to the person in question. He 
hated scandal and tittle-tattle—loved the manly straightfor- 
ward course: he would harbour no doubts, and never live 
with another with suspicions in his bosom—out came the ac- 
cusation, and he called upon the individual to stand clear, or 
be ashamed of himself. He detested a lie—nothing enraged 
him so much as a lie: he was by temperament and education 
excessively irritable, and a lie completely unchained him— 
his indignation knew no bounds. He had considerable tact in 
detecting untruth, he would smell it out almost instinctively, 
he avoided the timid driveler, and generally chose his com- 
panions among the lovers and practisers of sincerity and can- 
dour. A man tells the false and conceals the true, because 
he is afraid that the declaration of the thing, as it is, will 
hurt him. Lord Byron was above all fear of this sort; he 
flinched from telling no one what he thought to his face; 
from his infancy he had been afraid of no one: falsehood is 
not the vice of the powerful; the Greek slave ies, the Turk- 
ish tyrant is remarkable for his adherence to truth. 

Lord Byron was irritable (as I have said,) irritable in the 
extreme; and this is another fault of those who have been ac- 
customed to the unmurmuring obedience of obsequious at- 
tendants. If he had lived at home, and held undisputed sway 
over hired servants, led captains, servile apothecaries, and 
willing county magistrates, probably he might have passed 
through life with an unruffled temper, or at least his escapades 
of temper would never have been heard of; but he spent his 
time in adventure and travel, amongst friends, rivals, and 
foreigners; and, doubtless, he had often reason to find that his 
early life had unfitted him for dealing with men on an equal 
footing, or for submitting to untoward accidents with pa- 
tience. 

His vanity was excessive—unless it may with greater 
propriety be called by a softer name—a milder term, and 
perhaps a juster, would be his love of fame. He was exor- 
bitantly desirous of being the sole object of interest: whether 
in the circle in which he was living, or in the wider sphere 
of the world, he could bear no rival; he could not tolerate the 
person who attracted attention from himself; he instantly be- 
came animated with a bitter jealousy, and hated, for the time, 
every greater or more celebrated man than himself; he carried 
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his jealousy up even to Buonaparte; and it was the secret of 
his contempt of Wellington. It was dangerous for his friends 
to rise in the world if they valued his friendship more than 
their own fame—he hated them. 

It cannot be said that he was vain of any talent, accom- 
plishment, or other quality in particular; it was neither more 
nor less than a morbid and voracious appetite for fame, ad- 
miration, public applause: proportionably he dreaded the pub- 
lic censure; and though, from irritation and spite, and some- 
times through design, he acted in some respects as if he 
despised the opinion of the world, no man was ever more 
alive to it. 

The English newspapers talked freely of him; and he 
thought the English public did the same; and for this reason 
he feared, or hated, or fancied that he hated England: in fact, 
as far as this one cause went, he did hate England, but the 
balance of love in its favour was immense; ail his views were 
directed to England; he never rode a mile, wrote a line, or 
held a conv ersation, in which England and the English pub- 
lic were not the eoal to which he was looking, “whatever 
scorn he might have on his tongue. 

Before he went to Greece, he imagined that he had grown 
very unpopular, and even infamous, in England; when he 
left Murray, engaged in the Liberal, which was unsuccessful, 
published with the Hunts, he fancied, and doubtless was told 
so, by some of his aristocratic friends: that he had become 
low, that the better English thought him out of fashion and 
voted him vulgar; and that for the licentiousness of Don Juan, 
or for vices either practised or suspected, the public had mor- 
ally outlawed him. ‘This was one of the determining causes 
which led him to Greece, that he might retrieve himself. He 
thought that his name coupled with the Greek cause would 
sound well at home. When he arrived at Cephalonia, and 
found that he was in good odour with the authorities,—that 
the regiment stationed there, and other English residents in 
the island, received him with the highest consideration, he 
was gratified to a most extravagant pitch; he talked of it to 
the last with a perseverance and in a manner which showed 
how anxious his fears had been that he was lost with the 
English people. 


Sf 


( To be continued._) 





Song. 


SONG. 


‘* Fan EWELL!—vwe shall not meet again, 
As we are parting now 
I must my beating heart restrain— 
Must veil my burning brow! 
Oh, | must coldly learn to hide 
One thought, all else above— 
Must call upon my woman’s pride 
To hide my woman’s love! 
Check dreams I never may avow: 
Be free, be careless, cold as thou! 
Oh! those are tears of bitterness, 
Wrung from the breaking heart, 
When two, blest in their tenderness, 
Must learn to live—apart! 
But what are they to that lone sigh, 
That cold and fixed despair, 
That weight of wasting agony 
It must be mine to bear? 
Methinks I should not thus repine, 
If | had but one vow of thine. 
{ could forgive inconstancy, 
To be one moment loved by thee! 
With me the hope of life is gone, 
The sun of joy is set; 
One wish my soul still dwells upon— 
The wish it could forget. 
I would forget that look, that tone, 
My heart hath all too dearly known. 
But who could ever yet efface 
From memory love’s enduring trace? 
All may revolt, all may complain— 
But who is there may break the chain? 
Farewell!—I shall not be to thee 
More than a passing thought; 
But every time and place will be 
With thy remembrance fraught! 
Farewell! we have not often met,— 
We may not meet again; 
But on my heart the seal is set-— 
Love never sets in vain! 
Fruitless as constancy may be, 
No chance, no change, may turn from thee 
One who has loved thee wildly, well,— 
But whose first love-vow breathed—Farewell.”’ L. E. L. 
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THE ** BASQUE GIRL AND HENRI QUATRE.” 


“ Twas one of those sweet spots which seem just made- 
For lovers’ meeting, or for minstrel haunt; 

The maiden’s blush would look so beautiful 

By those white roses, and the poet’s dream 

Would be so soothing, lulled by the low notes 

The birds sing to the leaves, whose soft reply 

{is murmured by the wind: the grass beneath 

Is full of wild flowers, and the cypress boughs 
Have twined o’er head, graceful and close as love, 
‘The sun is shining cheerfully, though scarce 

His rays may pierce through the dim shade, yet still 
Some golden hues are glancing o’er the trees, 

And the blue flood is gliding by, as bright 

As Hope’s first smile. All, lingering, stayed to gaz* 
Upon this Eden of the painter’s art, 

And, looking on its loveliness, forgot 

‘Che crowded world around them!—But a spell 
Stronger than the green landscape fixed the eye— 
The spell of woman’s beauty!—By a beech 

Whose long dark shadow fell upon the stream, 
There stood a radiant girl!—her chesnut hair— 
One bright gold tint was on it—loosely fell 

in large rich curls upon a neck whose snow 

And grace were like the swan’s; she wore the garb 
Of her own village, and her small white feet 

And slender ancles, delicate as carved 

From Indian ivory were bare,—the turf 

Seemed scarce to feel their pressure. ‘There she stood! 
Hler head leant on her arm, the beech’s trunk 
Supporting her slight figure, and one hand 

Prest to her heart, as if to still its throbs! — 

You never might forget that face,—so young, 

So fair, yet traced with such deep characters 

Of inward wretchedness! The eyes were dim, 
With tears on the dark lashes; still the lip 

Could not quite lose its own accustomed smile, 
Even by that pale cheek it kept its arch 

And tender playfulness: you looked and said, 
What can have shadowed such a sunny brow? 
There is so much of natural happiness 

In that bright countenance, it seems but formed 
For spring’s light sunbeams or yet lighter dews. 
You turned away—-then came—and looked again, 
Watching the pale and silent loveliness, 

Till even sleep was haunted by that image. 

There was a severed chain upon the ground— 

Ah! love is even more fragile than its gifts! 
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The Basque Girl and Henri Quatre. 


A tress of raven hair:—oh! only those 
Whose souls have felt this one idolatry, 
Can tell how precious is the slightest thing 
Affection gives and hallows! A dead flower 
Will long be kept, remembrancer of looks 
That made each leafatreasure. And the tree 
Had two slight words graven upon its stem— 
The broken heart’s last record of its faith— 
‘Apizv, Henmt” ... - 
° I learnt the history of the lovely picture; 
It was a peasant girl’s, whose soul was given 
To one as far above her asthe pine 
Towers o’er the lowly violet; yet still 
She loved, and was beloved again—ere yet 
The many trammels of the world were flung 
Around a heart whose first and latest pulse 
Throbbed but for beauty: him, the young, the brave, 
Chivalrous prince, whose name in after-years 
A nation was to worship—that young heart 
Beat with its first wild passion—that pure feeling 
Life only once may know. I will not dwell 
On how Affection’s bark was launched and lost:— 
Love, thou hast hopes like summers short and bright, 
Moments of ecstacy, and maddening dreams, 
Intense, delicious throbs! But happiness 
Is not forthee. If ever thou hast known 
Quiet, yet deep enjoyment, ’tis or ere 
Thy presence is confessed; but, once revealed, 
We bow us down in passionate devotion 
Vowed to thy altar, then the serpents wake 
That coil around thy votaries—hopes that make 
Fears burning arrows—lingering jealousy, 
And last, worst poison of thy cup—neglect! . . . 
It matters little how she was forgotten, 

Or what she felt—a woman can but weep. 
She prayed her lover but to sav farewell— 
‘To meet her by the river where such hours 
Of happiness had passed, and said she knew 
How much she was beneath him; but she prayed 
That he would look upon her face once more! 

- He sought the spot—upon the becchen tree 
*Aprxu, Henri!’ was graven, and his heart 
Felt cold within him! He turned to the wave, 
And there the beautiful peasant floated—Death 
Had sealed Love’s sacrifice!” L. E. L, 
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TO JULIA. 


In the following lines a common thought is expressed with 
great beauty and tenderness. 


Ah! Julia! must that sorrow come, 

When I in anguish shall behold 
That cheek with animated bloom, 

No longer warm— pale,—shrunk,—and cold. 
Those lips, whence [ such kisses steal, 

Robb’d of their dye and honied store, 
. No more to make one proud appeal, 
Or speak one tempting challenge more? 


Ah! must that hour at length arrive, 
When I may press that hand so fair, 
Now to my slightest touch alive, 
Yet feel no pulses trembling there? 
No more those eyes of soften’d blue, 
With liquid fondness sparkling beam, 
But seem their long, their last, adieu, 
In every faded form to gleam. 


In some dread season of despair, 

Must keen disease, must wasting pain, 
Seize on thy form, and I be near 

To count the sighs that moan in vain; 
Wipe thy damp brow with trembling hand, 

See o’er thy frame death’s tremors creep, 
Pale o’er thy sinking ruin stand, 

And feel the grief that cannot weep. 





THE SOLDIERS. 


There is much gayety in the ensuing verses; and the 
fidelity of the first, at least, will be recognized by all who 
have witnessed one of our city parades, although they are 
marshalled by men who never se¢ a squadron in : the field. 


“ The soldiers are coming,” the villagers cry, 

All trades are suspended to see us pass by; 

Quick flies the glad sound to the maiden up stairs, 

In a moment dismissed are her broom and her cares; 
Outstretch’d is her neck, till the soldiers she sees, 
From her cap the red ribbon plays light in the breeze, 
But lighter her heart plays, as nearer we come, 

And redder her cheek at the sound of the drum. 


The vet’ran, half-dozing, awakes at the news, 
Hobbles out, and our columns with triumph reviews; 
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Near his knee, his young grandson, with ecsfasy hears 
Of majors, and gen’rals, and fierce brigadiers; 

Of the marches he took, and the hardships he knew, 
Of the battles he fought, and the foes that he slew, 
To his heart spirits new in wild revelry come, 

And make one rally more at the sound of the drum. 





TO 


[ court thee, through the glim’ring air, 
When morning springs from slumbers still, 
And waving bright his golden hair, 
Stands tiptoe on yon eastern hill. 


I court thee, when at noon reclined, 

I watch the murmuring insect throng, 
In many an airy spiral wind, 

Or silent climb the leaf along. 


I court thee when the flow’rets close, 
And drink no more receding light, 

And when calm eve to soft repose, 
Sinks on the bosom of the night. 


And when beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
Alone ’mid shadowy rocks I roam, 

And walking visions round me gleam, 
Of beings and of worlds to come. 


Smooth glides with thee my pensive hour, 
Thou warm’st to | fe my languid mind; 

Thou cheer’st a frame with genial power, 
That drops in ev’ry ruder wind. 


Breathe, Cherub! breathe! once soft and warm, 
Like thine the gale of Fortune blew, 

How has a desolating storm 
Swept all { gaz’d on from my view! 


Unseen, unknown, I wait my dom, 
The haunts of men indignant flee, 

Hold to my heart a listless gloom, 
And joy but in the muse and thee. 


From the Irish Melodies, by T. Moore. 


And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years ’ve been wand’ring away— 
To see thus around me my youth’s early friends, 


As smiling and kind as in that happy day! 
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Though haply o’er some of your brows, as o’er mine, 
The snow-fall of time may be stealing—what then? 
Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine, 
We'll wear the gay tinge of youth’s roses again. 


What soften’d remembrances come o’er the heart, 
In gazing on those we’ve been lost to so long! 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
Still round them like visions of yesterday throng. 
As letters some hand hath invisibly trae’d, 
When held to the flame, will steal out on the sight, 
So many a feeling, that long seem’d effac’d, 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 


And thus, as in memory’s bark we shall glide 
To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew; 
Tho’ oft we may see, looking down on the tide, 
The wreck of full many a hope shining through; 
Yet stil], as in fancy we point to the flowers, 
That once made a garden of all the gay shore, 
Deceiv’d for a moment we’ll think them still ours, 
And breathe the fresh air of Life’s morning once more 


So brief our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 
Is all we can have of the few we hold dear; 
And oft even joy is unheeded and lost, 

For want of some heart that could echo it near. 
Ah, well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 
To meet in some world of more permanent bliss, 
Fora smile or a grasp of the hand, hast’ning on, 

isall we enjoy of each other in this. 


But, come,—the more rare such delights to the heart, 


The more we should welcome and bless them the more; 
They’re ours when we meet,—they are lost, when we part, 


Like birds that bring summer, and fly when ’tis o’er. 
Thus circling the cup, hand in hand, ere we drink, 

Let Sympathy pledge us, thro’ pleasure, thro’ pain, 
That fast as a feeling but touches one link, 

Her magic shall send it direct through the chain. 





She sung of Love—while o’er her lyre 
The rosy rays of evening fell, 
As if to feed with their soft fire 
The soul within that trembling shell. 
The same rich light hung o’er her cheek, 
And play’d around those lips, that sung 
And spoke as flowers would sing and speak, 
If Love could lend their leaves a tongue. 


But soon the West no longer burn’d, 
Each rosy ray from Heaven withdrew; 

And, when to gaze again I turn’d, 

The minstrel’s form seem’d fading too; 
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As if her light and Heaven’s were one, 
The glory all had left that frame; 

And from her glimmering lips the tone, 
As from a parting spirit, came. 


Who ever lov’d, but had the thought 
That he and all he lov’d must part? 

Fill’d with this fear, I flew and caught 
That fading image to my heart, 

And cried, ‘** Oh Love! is this thy doom? 
Oh light of youth’s resplendent day! 

Must ye then lose your golden bloom, 
And thus, like sunshine, die away?” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LINES TO A LADY. 


Iv 18 THE HOUR!—and my wrapt spirit flies 

On wings of joy to sympathise with thine! 

Night, with her glit’ring canopy of stars, 

Spreads a rich curtain o’er the silent world, 

And all is still and tranquil as the grave. 

I stand alone! the wintry winds are high, 

And pour their chilly blasts upon my brow. 

But ah! I heed them not, for thou art here; 

I feel thy influence o’er my aching heart, 
Calming each wayward passion into peace, 

And bidding it awake once more to joy; 

{ see thee as thou wast in other days, 

Buoyant and bright with youth, and hope, and love: 
The thrilling smile, the beaming eye, are there, 
In all their lov’d and lovely truth unchanged. 

I hear thee and thy gentle accents fall 

In tones of tenderness upon mine ear, 

Telling of future store of blissful days, 

When thou and [ shall meet on earth again! 
Friend of my soul! I higher prize this hour, 

This hallowed hour of mutual thought with thee, 
Than all the pageant that the world calls joy; 

Let others seek amid the giddy throng, 

Where mirth and gayety their revels keep 

The phantom pleasure—mine the silent night, 
And sweet communion of the soul with thee. E. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MELANCHOLY. 


Far from those scenes, to mem/’ry ever dear, 

To which it still returns and loves again to trace, 
His heart still mourning its departed joys, 

In thought abstract, he wanders through the vale’s 
Sequester’d gloom,—nor hears the rippling brook 
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That casts its playful waves o’er rocks and stones, 
Bearing the brilliant sun-beam on its tide: 

The budding beauties of the vernal wood, 

The robbin’s song, alike to him in vain; 

While melancholy sits upon the brow 

Where smiles were wont to play.—His wand’ring mind, 
To climes far distant turns and revels there 

In joys, by fancy bred, or home returns 

To dwell in * all the luxury of grief.” 


ADOLPHUS. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“LEAVE THEE!” 
To M. ——— 


If to “ leave thee” is to stray, 

Where my heart forgets thy sway, 

And to forget that e’er a sigh 

Confess’d my love when thou wer’t nigh, 


Vl never leave thee! 
If to “leave thee’’ is to rove, 


Forgetful of those hours of love, 
When on thy bosom I have sworn 
My heart with parting grief was torn, 


I’ never leave thee! 
If to “ leave thee’”’ is t’ admire 


Of other eyes the potent fire; 
Forgetful of the rays that shone, 
So bright, so lovely, from thine own, 
I'll never leave thee! 
If to “leave thee” is to go, 
Oppress’d with all a lover’s woe; 
With Hope alone to guide my way, 
And point me once again to thee, 
@h thus I leave thee! 
ADOLPHUS. 


The following ancient epigram would have delighted Dr. 
Johnson and Jack Wilkes,—the Middlesex patriot. 


Cain, in disgrace with Heav’n, retir’d to Nod, 

A place undoubtedly as far from God 

As he could wish; which made some think he went 
As far as Scotland, ere he pitched his tent; 

And there a city built of ancient fame, 

Which he from Eden—L£dinburgh did name. 
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THE MARRIED MAN’S FARE. 


A PARODY ON “ THE BACHELOR’S FARE.” 


Happy and free are a Married Man’s reveries, 
Cheerily, merrily passes his life; 
He knows not the Bachelor’s revelries, develries, 
Caressed by, and blessed by his Children and Wife. 
From lassitude free too, sweet home still to flee to; 
A pet on his knee too, his kindness to share, 
A fireside so cheery, the smiles of his deary— 
O this, boys! this is the Married Man’s Fare! 


Wife kind as an angel, sees things never range ill, 
Busy promoting his comfort around; 
Dispelling dejection, with smiles of affection, 
Sy mpathizing, advising, when fortune has frown’d. 
Old ones relating droll tales, never sating,— 
Little ones prating, all strangers to care; 
Some romping, some jumping, some punching, some munching, 
Economy dealing the Married Man’s Fare. 


Thus is each jolly day one lively holiday; 
Not so the Bachelor, lonely depressed; 


No gentle one near him, to home to endear him, 
In sorrow to cheer him, no frend if no guest. 

No children to climb up—’twould fill all my rhyme up, 
And take too much time up to tell his despair:— 

Cross housekeeper meeting him, cheating him, beating him—- 
Bills pouring, maids scouring, dev ouring his Fare. 


He hasno one to put on—a sleeve or neck button— 
Shirts mangled to rags—drawers stringless at knee!— 

The cook, to his grief too, spoils pudding and beef too, 
With overdone, undesdade: —undone is he! 

No son still a treasure, in business or leisure; 
No daughter, with pleasure new joys to prepare; 

But old maids and cousins, kind souls, rush in dozens, 
Relieving him soon of his Bachelor’s Fare. 


He calls children apes, Sir, (the fox and the grapes, Sir), 
And fain would he wed, when his locks are like snow; 

But widows throw scorn out, and tell him he’s worn out, 
And maiden’s deriding, cry ‘ No, my love, No!’ 

Old age comes with sorrow, with wrinkle. w ith furrow; 
No hope in to-morrow,—none sympathy spares; 

And then unfit to ris up , he looks ‘o the skies up— 
None close his old eyes up—he dies—and who cares! 
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1§7 


REPLY TO AN AGED SUITOR, 


Why thus press me to compliance? 
Why oblige me to refuse? 

Yet though | shrink from your alliance, 
Perhaps a younger I may choose. 


For ’tis a state I’}l ne’er disparage, 
Nor will I war against it wage; 

I do not, Sir, object to marriage, 
But I object to marry age. 


Bamfylde is a name not very familiar to the readers of En- 
slish poetry, yet he has written with elegance and feeling. 
Southey has preserved one of his sonnets, in the “ Speci- 
mens”’ which he collected some years ago. 


Cold is the senseless heart that never strove 
With the wild tumult of a real flame; 

Rugged the breast that beauty cannot tame, 
Nor youth’s enliv’ning g races teach to love. 
The pathless vale, the long-forgotten grove, 
The rocky cave that bears the fair one’s name, 


With ivy mantled o’er. 


For empty fame 


Let him amidst the rabble toil—or rove 

{n search of plunder far to western clime. 

Give me to waste the hours in am’rous play 

With Delia, beauteous maid, and burd the rhyme, 
Praising her flowing hair, her snowy arms, 

And all the prodigality of charms, 

Form’d to enslave my heart, and grace my Iay. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


South Carolina.—Judge Bay has 
decided on the question, whether 
Aliens are liable to the performance 
of military duty,—that they are lia- 
ble. 

The Law of South Carolina, in re- 
lation to debtors and creditors, has 
been so far meliorated as to exempt 
females from arrest for debt, under a 
tA. SA. 

On the conflicting questions of 
state and national jurisdiction, much 
idle declamation has been uttered 
in news-papers, and in the annu- 


al speeches of some of our govern- 
ors. The subject was recently 
brought before the legislature of this 
state, in the latter mode. The Re- 
port, by Samuel Prioleau, Esq., is a 
sound and comprehensive view of the 
subject, and his conclusions are irre- 
sistible. In the opinion of this ac- 
complished jurist “ the people have 
conferred no power upon this state 
legislature, to impugn the acts of the 
federal government, or the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” Every citizen, it is truly 
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said, owes a double allegiance; to 
wit: to the United States, and to the 
particular state to which he belongs. 
He has no right to give an undue 
preference to either. Every assump- 
tion of power by congress, must, in 
ordinary cases, be referred to the 
supreme court, which tribunal, by 
the express provision of the consti- 
tution, may decide an act of congress 
to be void. If the court itself should 
exceed its authority, congress, on the 
application of the legislatures of two 
thirds of the states, may call a con- 
vention, by which the constitution 
may be altered, so as to provide 
against the recurrence of a similar 
evil. The report adverts to the in- 
consistency of those who, while they 
stigmatise this bench as the tool of 
an usurping executive, concede a full 
measure of wisdom and patriotism 
to the individuals of whom it is com- 
posed. 

Georgia.—The Savannah Republi- 
can says—* The beautiful idea of the 
poet, of * winter lingering in the lap 
of May,’ is at this time completely 
transposed in our climate, for May 
is smiling in the arms of December. 
‘Thermometers are more than thirty 
degrees above the usual freezing 
point of the season. The grass begins 
to dress itself in green—the sweet 
jessamine and woodbine in the gar- 
dens of our city have expanded their 
fragrant leaves, and present to our 
view full bloom flowers—-the rose 
partially covers its stems with 
luxuriant leaves, and the infant bud 
of Flora’s favourite modesty, begins 
to peep forth through the she Itering 
foliage—the trees of every descrip- 
tion start their buds to join the jubi- 
lee—the peach is in full blossom, and 
the mocking bird, the early messen- 
ger of spring, chaunts forth her 
praises for the continuance of mild 
and congenial airs.’ 

According to a census taken by 
authority of the state, the white po- 

ulation is 242,000, and the colour- 
ed 162,600—-totai 374,600. By the 
United States’ census of 1820, the 
population of Georgia was 640,989, 


of which number 149,676. were 
slaves. 

Ohio.—In the Ohio Legislature, a 
report on the subject of the Erie and 
Ohio Canal, has been made. The 
expense of cutting the Erie Canal, is 
estimated at about three million of 
dollars. The length of the route is 
somewhat more than three hundred 
miles, including the feeders. Seve- 
ral routes are embraced in the report, 
all of which have been reviewed by 
Judge Bates, a well known and ex- 
perienced Engineer from New York. 

Kentucky.—-Ot all party names, 
those now in use in this state are the 
oddest. ‘The dominant party is call- 
ed Judge-breakers, and their oppo- 
nents the Court party. The former is 
for displacing ail those judges who 
pronounce a law enacted by the le- 
gislature, to be unconstitutional; the 
latter is for supporting the courts in 
the exercise of that power. The 
judge-breaking doctrine is not new; 
it is said that a politician of some 
eminence in Kentucky, observed in 
their legislature some years ago; 
‘when gentlemen talk of the con- 
stitution, and point to that litile book, 
as containing it, they talk nonsense— 
the will of the people is the consti- 
tution—the legislature expresses the 
people’s will.”’ 

The Legislature of Kentucky lately 
passed a law inviting Judge Sebas- 
tian to accept a pension and retire 
fromthe Bench. The Judge accept- 
ed the pension and resigned, At the 
next session the Legislature repeal- 
ed the law giving the pension, and 
his honour was out of office and with- 
out pay. 

The career of speculation seems 
to be precipitating the State of Ken- 
tucky from one difficulty to another, 
in such rapid progression, as to ex- 
cite sympathy for its inevitable de- 
gradation. In the vortex of its em- 
barrassments, every thing respecta- 
ble becomes involved. 

A bill has passed the Legislature, 
declaring it felony to take a dead 
body from the grave without the 
consent of friends, 
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Dr. Buchannan has succeeded in 
propelling a boat by the application 
of his newly invented generator. 
The advantages which it is consider- 
ed to possess over boilers now in use, 
are economy in the cost, a considera- 
ble saving of fuel, lightness, the space 
which it occupies, and entire safety 
from the bursting of the boiler. The 
boiler weighs about five hundred 
pounds. The Dr. intends applying 
it to propelling carriages on land, 

Desha, son of the governor, found 
guilty of a most atrocious murder, 
for the purposes of spoil has had a 
new trial awarded to him. 

filinois.—1n this state the late 
winter has been unusually fine and 
open. With the exception of a very 
few days, there had been, up to the 
last advices, which were as late as 
the 15th of January, neither snow, 
nor severe cold. During the month 
of December, the weather at Vanda- 
lia was as mild and delightful, as that 
which is usually enjoyed in the au- 
tumn, and the inhabitants strolled 
about in the moonlight, lightly attir- 
ed, or sat at their doors in the even- 
ing without experiencing any incon- 
venience.—The commissioners ap- 
pointed to view the route of the pro- 
posed canal, to connect the waters of 
the Illinois river with those of Lake 
Michigan, have thoroughly explor- 
ed all the country lying within the 
points contemplated to be embraced; 
and have submitted to the Legisla- 
ture a voluminous report, which had 
not been printed when our informant 
wrote. So soon as this document is 
promulgated, we will lay a brief no- 
tice of its contents betore our readers, 
From the respectability of the com- 
missioners, and the abilities of their 
chief engineer,—Col. Post,—an able 
view of this subject may be antici- 
pated. It is supposed that the re- 
sources of Illinois, are not sufficient 
to enable her to execute this great 
work; but it is thought that if a pri- 
vate company were incorporated for 
that purpose, a portion of the wealth 
ef our Atlantic cities would be devot- 
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ed to the advancement of a project 
which will not only be lucrative to 
the individuals concerned in it, but 
facilitate commerce, and strengthen 
the bonds of the Federal Union. Mr. 
Owen has lately arrived in Illinois 
from Scotland. His object is said to 
be, the purchase of lands for the re- 
ception of a colony of Scotchmen. 
The tract occupied for several years 
past by the Harmony society, had 
been offered him, and it is supposed 
that he was first induced to take the 
voyage to this country, by a desire 
to examine that spot. But whether 
he will purchase the highly improv- 
ed lands of these Germans at an en- 
hanced price, or select a fertile and 
healthy tract in a state of nature, is 
doubtful. Mr. Owen is a distinguish- 
ed philanthropist, and a writer of 
some celebrity, who has devoted 
much of his time and talents to plans 
for the melioration of the condition 
of his indigent countrymen. Such a 
man will be an acquisition to our 
country, and a colony of industrious 
Scots, wili be of more value than 
myriads of the indolent vagabonds 
who prey upon our bounty. Mr. 
Rapp, and his society, propose to 
leave their settlement on the Wa- 
bash, and have already despatched a 
colony to Pennsylvania, whither they 
intend to return. It is said, they will 
settle on the banks of the Ohio, a 
short distance below Pittsburgh. 
The reasons of this change are not 
known. But it may be readily ima- 
gined that as the Harmonites are a 
manufacturing people, a new coun- 
try would afford but a contracted 
theatre for their operations. New 
settlers have so many real wants to 
supply, that they cannot afford to 
expend much money upon luxuries, 
The articles manufactured by this 
society, if we except cloths, are in 
general, such as are not of immediate 
utility, and may easily be dispensed 
with; and as the people of this coun- 
try are for the most part clad in fa- 
brics of household manufacture, that 
article is in but little demand. The 
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Harmonites are an ingenious peo- 
ple, and should reside among a dense 
population, where the inhabitants 
have acquired artificial wants, and 
possess the means to indulge them. 

Florida.—tIt appears by a Florida 
agricultural report, that an orange 
tree yields from three thousand five 
hundred to six thousand oranges in 
a season, which gives five hundred 
dollars an acre. 

The governor congratulates the 
legislature on assembling, for the first 
time, at the new seat of government. 
He states that atreaty has been con- 
cluded with the Florida Indians, by 
which, with the exception of a few 
tracts, the whole country is surrend- 
ered—that they are all coneentrated 
in the peninsula between the Atlan- 
tic and the Gulf Stream, by which 
the safety ot travellers is amply in- 
sured—that a reform in the judiciary 
becomes indispensable, and likewise 
a general revision of the statutes. 
Preparations are making to lay out 
a road between Pensacola and St. 
Augustine, for which purpose, twen- 
ty-three thousand dollars have been 
appropriated by Congress. His ex- 
cellency says, ** Until lately no part 
of North America was so little known 
as the interior of this country. Vis- 
iters who had taken a transient view 
of the extremes of East and West 
Florida, had pronounced ita bank of 
sand, not worth the money paid for 
it. Ignorance is commonly the cause 
of misrepresentation. Now, it is be- 
lieved by many, that Louisiana has 
not more valuable land than this Ter- 
ritory. Ihe lands on the banks of 
the Appalatchicola river are as fertile 
as the banks of the Mississippi, and 
the climate is better adapted to the 
culture of sugar and sea island cot- 
ton. ‘The greater part of the coun- 
try between Suwanee and Appalat- 
chicola rivers, is extremely rich and 
valuable, and will sustain a popula- 
tion of many thousand souls, while 
the rich lands of Alachua, west of 
the Appalatchicola, will unques- 


tionably render Florida, at no distant 
period, a rich and powerful State. 
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“ The bold and navigable rivers 
which run through our territory will 
be of more value than mines of gold. 
Besides the rivers already mentioned, 
several others are equally navigable. 
The St. John’s can be ascended by 
vessels of considerable burthen for 
one hundred and sixty or one hun- 
dred and seventy miles;the Ocklucky 
is navigable for large boats, as are also 
the St. Marks and Wakulla rivers. 
The Choctawatchie and Escambia 
rivers are now navigated into the 
State of Alabama. A few years will 
demonstrate the value of Florida to 
the United States, and thousands of 
Southern planters will realize in this 
country that wealth for which hither- 
to they have toiled without suc- 
cess.” 

Maryland.—James Shriver, civil 
engineer, charged with the investi- 
gation and exploration of a route 
across the summit level of the Alleg- 
heny, has reported to the general go- 
vernment, that the route hitherto con- 
templated is entirely practicable; 
but advise further examinations, un- 
der the impression that by diverging 
somewhat to the north, a route across 
the summit level may possibly be dis- 
covered at a lower elevation. 

it affords us much pleasure to pre- 
sent this intelligence, as evincive of 
the determination of uniting all parts 
of the United States, through the 
accommodation ofcanals. If the ca- 
nals contemplated to be cut through 
New-Jersey, be judiciously managed, 
they cannot fail to produce to the in- 
dividuals important profits, and to the 
public incalculable advantages. In 
estimating the importance of these 
canals, we ought to contemplate the 
extraordinary rapidity with which the 
population is increasing, and the re- 
sources of the country developing 
themselves.—The city of Baltimore 
enjoyed an extraordinary degree of 
health, during the last year. The 
whole number of deaths in 1823, was 
2,103; in 1824, only 1,468—and it 
is probable that the population is 
greater now than it was twelve 
months ago: and it is certain that 
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much more improvement was made 
in the last than in the preceding year; 
and the general state of business has 
been a little better: but it is still in 
a very depressed state. Public con- 
fidence has not yet recovered the 
shock which it experienced some 
years ago from the mobs and the 
trauds onthe Banks. 

District of Columbia.—A deputa- 
tation of Choctaws, nine in number, 
arrived in the city of Washington, 
lately, on business with the govern- 
ment. 

On their way, and when at Mays- 
ville, in Kentucky, Puck-shee-nubéee, 
a principal chief, and aged about 85 
years, stepped from a precipice, in a 
fog, which hid the chasm ftom his 
view, and fractured his skull, which 
killed him. 

It is gratifying to witness, in these 
deputations of latter times, young 
men of education and virtue, with ta- 
lents to conduct the business of their 
nation, and manners suited in all re- 
spects to the polished improvements 
of their white brothers. There are 
two of this description attached to this 
deputation, Col. Folsom, well known 
as a friend to the school system 
among his people, and for the distin- 
guished excellence of his character, 
and James L. M‘Donald, who was 
educated in this district, chiefly by 
the Rev. Mr. Carnahan, now presi- 
dent of Princeton College, at his 
classical school in Georgetown, and 
subsequently read law in Ohio, and 
with the present post-master-general, 
where he was admitted to its prac- 
tice. 

They have many claims upon our 
justice and humanity; and now that 
we see them emerging from the ig- 
norance of barbarism, and even ad- 
venturing upon our learned profes- 
sions, every encouragement ought to 
be held out, and every inducement 
offered, to animate and prosper their 
efforts. 

The schoo] system under the spe- 
cial patronage of the government, is 
producing the happiest results, and 
if it be well supported, andits ener- 
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gies kept in vigor by such guards as 
experience may demonstrate to be 
essential, a generation may not pass 
away before our nation may be hon- 
oured in having rescued from the 
cheerless condition of the savage 
hundreds of thousands of fellow be- 
ings, whose claims even upon the hu- 
manity of so many ages have been re- 
sisted, and themselves made the vic- 
tims of every outrage which the 
keenest avarice has the ingenuity to 
invent. 

Our national character is deep- 
ly interested in the issue of the pre- 
sent efforts to civilize and chris- 
tianize these people; but when to 
this is added the claim which 
arises out of their abject condition 
as a people, the duty becomes imper- 
ative. 

The Delegation of Chickasaws, 
who lately visited Washington, 
came by permission of the Govern- 
ment, in compliance with their 
request, and at their own expense. 
One of the objects of their visit was 
to conclude an arrangement by 
which their annuity for one year, 
amounting to $35,000, should he em- 
ployed, under the direction of the 
Government, towards the educa- 
tion and improvement of their chil- 
dren, which was effected. Five 
thousand dollars ofthe appropriation, 
are to be applied to the expense of 
erecting buildings, &c. and the re- 
maining thirty thousand are to be in- 
vested in stock, the interest of which 
is to be applied towards the support 
of the schools. 

In consequence of charges against 
Captain Stewart respecting his con- 
duct, while commanding the squa- 
dron of the U. S., on the Pacific 
Ocean, he has been suspended from 
duty and a trial ordered. 

Capt. Porter was ordered home 
from his command in the West In- 
dies, in December last, on account 
of the affairs at Faxyardo, in the is 
land of Porto Rico. ‘The result of 
these measures has not yet been 
made public. 

North Carolina—The Society of 
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Friends have resolved to send all the 
negros, about 700, under their charge 
to Hayti, the law not permitting their 
unconditional emancipation. 

The number of persons engag- 
ed in seeking for gold in Mont- 
gomery county, averages 150. The 
ground is searched on shares—any 
one may dig who will give half of 
what he finds to the proprietors of 
the soil It is obtained in lumps of 
various sizes, and is so pure that it 
requires two carats of alloy to reduce 
it tothe American standard. The 
largest piece lately picked up 
weighed four pounds ten ounces— 
but one was found, some years ago, 
that weighed twenty-eight pounds. 
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They have not yet gone more than 
twelve feet below the surface of the 
earth. No persons of capital have 
yet engaged in this business; from 
which it may be inferred, that this 
seeking for gold is not a profitable 
employment. The surface on differ- 
ent parts of which this metal has yet 
been discovered, extends about thir- 
ty miles. 

Virginia.—The present laws of 
Virginia prohibit the marriage of a 
man with a former wife’s sister, or 
with a brother’s widow. A bill was 
brought lately in the Legislature for 
the repeal of this restriction. It was 
rejected. Ayes 37—Noes 108. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OBITUARY. 


14th Jonuary. Ronert Goopror 
Harper, in the 60th year of his age. 
For upwards of two wecks preceding 
the day of his death, Mr, Harper 
had been actively engaged at the bar 
in the trial of an important cause. 
On the 13th inst. he concluded an 
elaborate and able argument at about 
2 o’clock, P. M. He was at a social 
party in the evening, and in fine 
spirits. He ate his breakfast the 
next morning apparently in good 
health, and in afew minutes after- 
wards, as he was standing before the 
fire, reading a newspaper, he fell 
and instantly expired! The court 
and bar adopted the usual order in 
such cases; and all classes of the 
community united in testimonials of 
respect for the memory of one who 
had long been the strength and or- 
nament of the city. The character 
of the deceased was ably pourtrayed 
by Mr. Wirt, in announcing the event 
to the court. “ Your honors,”’ said 
this distinguished advocate, ‘are ap- 

rized of the shock which we 

ave just sustained, in the sudden 
death of General Harper. It has 
been less than three years since our 
deceased brother, in the Hall of the 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
announced the sudden death of une 
of the first men of our professics im 
the words “a great man has fallei. 
Israel.”” We may now say with 
truth, “ A great man has fallen in Is- 
rael.”? If ene of the most clear, com- 
prehensive, and powerful minds, re- 
plenished with the richest stores of 
the most various knowledge, com- 
bined with one of the best, the pur- 
est, and the kindest of hearts, a de- 
portment at once frank, manly, cour- 
teous, and graceful, and an energy 
of character which rendered him 
constantly active in the exercise of 
every public and private virtue, can 
make a great man—then we Say, ill- 
deed, a great man has fallen in Is- 
racl.” His life has not been passed 
in private. His distinction was not 
the unmerited boon of a small circle 
of partial friends; on the contrary 
he has been for thirty years active on 
the great theatre ofthe United States, 
and in the eyes of the nation. On 
this theatre his energetic character 
and eminent talents have been al- 
ways distinguished—and the nation 
has considered him as one of her 
brightest ornaments. He was the 
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elder brother of this professional fa- 
mily, which he adorned by his vir- 
tues not less than by histalents. Vi- 
gorous and powerful in discussion— 
manly and gentle and candid and 
kind in his private intercourse with 
his brethren, we were proud to ac- 
knowledge him as standing in the 
van of our ranks, who would have 
thrown an illustrious light upon the 
profession in any country.” 

It might have been expected that 
some memorial of the public services 
of this eminent statesman and law- 
yer, would have been prepared for 
the press, by one of his friends, on 
the spot which had so long been the 
scene of his glory ; but the newspa- 
pers of Baltimore have hitherto con- 
tined themselves to an account of a 
military parade and a funeral proces- 
sion. In one of the daily journals of 
Philadelphia, however, a sketch of 
the career and character of Mr. Har- 
per was published, which has every 
appearance of having proceeded from 
one who is acquainted with the pro- 
minent circumstances in his life. Of 
this essay we shall freely avail our- 
selves in our notice. Mr. Harper 
was a native of North Carolina. His 
parents were respectable, and his in- 
dustry was such, that before the age 
of fifteen, he possessed the rudiments 
of a liberal education. Atthat early 
period, he entered the rev olutionary 
army ; how long he continued in the 
service isnot known. He became a 
pupil in the Princeton College, 
where he was enabled to augment 
his stores of learning by instructing 
the inferior classes. At the age of 
twenty he conceived 4 project of 
making the tour of Europe on foot, 
the expense of which was to be de- 
frayed by getting a few pupils in 
London and working at the trade of 
a joiner, for which he had early qua- 
lified himself. ‘This romantic scheme, 
however, was abandoned for a more 
rational pursuit. He repaired to 
South Carolina, where he was soon 
admitted to the bar. Like most 
young men of talents in our country, 
he soon became a controversialist in 


the newspapers. This procured him 
a seat inthe Legislature, from which 
he was speedily transferred to the 
Congress of the United States. Here 
he was among the most active, use- 
ful, and distinguished members, from 
the commencement of the French 
revolution, until the year 1802, when 
the democratic party succeeded to 
the national government. That part 
ty was led by Madison, Giles, Nicho- 
las, Gallatin, and Livingston, aided 
by the consummate intrigues of Jef- 
ferson, and the pens of Bache, Cal- 
lender, Duane, and others. Yet we 
find the name of Harper in every 
measure of importance, the equal 
adversary and often the victor, in the 
most arduous debates. He and Wm. 
L. Smith, of S. C. may be regarded 
as the leaders of the federal party 
in supporting and establishing the 
policy of Washington. A selection 
from his political writings was pub- 
ished afew years ago, which attests 
the uncommon vigour of his faculties 
—the extent of his knowledge, and 
the rectitude of his intentions. He 
was ever acknowledged, on all hands, 
to act and speak with a direct, bold, 
and honorable spirit. It has been 
readily stated by several of the high- 
est and keenest of the opposition, 
that his deportment on every occa- 
sion bespoke dignity of feeling and 
fairness of purpose. On the down- 
fall of the Federal party, he select- 
ed Baltimore as his permanent resi- 
dence, and resumed the practice of 
the law. Although his mind had 
been long estranged from the profes- 
sion, yet it was so well stored with 
fundamental principles, that he was 
equal to the argument of any ques- 
tion when it was stripped of the 
technicalities of legal learning. Not 
having been systematically trained 
to the bar, he was defective in the 
science of special pleading : a defect 
which he did not discover, perhaps, 
until it was too late to repair it. - His 
answer to the articles of impeachment 
of Judge Chase—a document which 
has not been surpassed in the annals 
of jurisprudence, may be cited as fur- 
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nishing ample evidence of the powers 
of his mind. He defended the Judge 
orally before the Senate, in conjunc- 
tion with Luther Martin, and Joseph 
Hopkinson, Esquires. The speeches 
which these gentlemen delivered on 
that occasion, may be referred to as 
models of professional skill ; replete 
with learning, glowing with elo- 
quence, and sparkling with wit. In 
treating of the professional career of 
Mr. Harper, we ought not to pass 
over his exertions, about two years 
ago, for the conviction of certain in- 
dividuals—Bank Directors, Clerks, 
&c. who were indicted in Maryland, 
for defrauding the Bank of the U. 
States. In his reply to the defence 
of the traversers he embraced the 
whole mass of the voluminous testi- 
mony, and distributed, linked and 
applied it, with singular ingenuity 
and force, distinctly tracing designs 
and results, as he procee ded, and vi- 
vidly exhibiting the pernicious quali- 
ty and odious aspect of the offences, 
which those persons had committed. 


The volume entitled “* A Report of 


the Conspiracy ‘ases,” prepared 
chiefly under his direction, attests at 
once the turpitude of these transac- 
tions, the dexterity with which the 
complicated tissue of fraud was un- 
ravelled, and the boldness with 
which it was held up to scorn and 
detestation. Mr. Harper regularly 
attended the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. where he held a high station. 
It was not merely his character as a 
lawyer and a rhetorician that attract- 
ed the deference of the Bench, but 
the habitual courtesy and propriety 
of his manners. A distinguished 


judge of that tribunal lately observed 


—*“ [cannot express how much we 
shall feel the loss of Mr. Harper—we 
were pleasantly and securely accus- 
tomed to his presence ; it was felt as 
that of a highly esteemed personal 
and official friend—we relied equal- 
ly upon the lights of his intelligence 
and experience, and the alacrity and 
serviceableness of his support in all 
exigences of sentiment and disci- 
pline. He wasso fair, decorous and 
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gentlemaniy.’’—The abhorrence with 
which the people of Maryland re- 
garded the attempt to put down a 
free press in Baltimore, and the sa- 
vage outrages upon the persons and 
property of those who defended it, 
gave to the Federal party, in that 
State, a few years ago, a temporary 
ascendancy ; of which they availed 
themselves to place Mr. Harper in 
the Senate of the U. S., and to betow 
upon him the rank of Maj. Gen. in 
the militia. He had a great fond- 
ness for a military career, if we may 
judge from the minute knowledge 
which he possessed, of the recen* 

warlike operations in Europe, and 
the intense interest with which he 
detailed them. During the years 
1819, 20, he visited England, France, 
and Italy. In the first of these coun- 
tries he had long been advantageous- 
ly known by several of his political 
tracts ; and in all, his exalted charac- 
ter procured him access to the first 
circles. During the short period 
which intervened between his re- 
turn and his demise, he employed 
himself chiefly on public designs, 
such as internal improvements and 
the colonization of the negroes. As 
a member of the Agricultural Socicty, 
he rendered service as well by good 
example in the husbandry of a farm 
as by general activity and research, 
The private character of Mr. Harper 

is briefly but justly delineated in the 

extract which has been quoted from 
Mr. Wirt’s address. It is enough to 
say that he hada wide circle of per- 
sonal acquaintance, in which he was 
regarded with affectionate feelings. 
Although he had so long and so ar- 
dently contended in the field of po- 
litics, he made a liberal estimate of 
the motives and qualities of his old 
antagonists. For the leaders and 
principles of the federal party, he 
retained a profound esteem. His 
conviction of their henour and pa- 
triotism, derived from the best op- 
portunities of knowledge, and ex- 
pressed with a frankness which seem- 
ed to challenge investigation, was 
itself evidence difficult to withstand. 
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immediately after the inauguration of 
Mr. Jefferson, he vindicated their 
measures and intentions in an elabo- 
rate address to his constituents; and 
he predicted, what he lived to see 
fulfilled, the final adoption of their 
whole policy. His sworn narrative 
and explanations of the conduct of 
those who voted for Col. Burr in 
Congress in 1801, and his recent 
printed Letters in refutation of Mr. 
Monroe’s calumny, evince further, 
the deep concern which he took in 
the reputation of the Federalists and 
the cause of truth; and constitute 
powerful claims upon the gratitude 
and respect of those survivors and 
friends of that party, who are neitier 
ashamed nor afraid to declare their 
political faith. 

15th of January, near Bardstown, 
Ky. Dr. Jouxn M. Harney, author of 
** Chrystalina,” and formerly editor 
of the Georgian. 

James Wi tts, who lately died in 
Philadelphia, bequeathed the whole 
of his large estate to charitable pur- 
poses. To five Monthly Meetings 
of the Society of Friends, he left five 
thousand dollars each; to the Or- 
phan Asylum, ten thousand dollars—- 
the valuable house No. 86 Chesnut- 
street; is now the property of the lat- 
ter society. The houses No. 82 and 
No, 84, Chesnut-street, are left to the 
three Dispensaries—the Philadel- 
phia, the Northern and the Southern. 
Five thousand dollars are bequeath- 
ed to the Friends’ Asylum for Lu- 
natics. The Magdalen Asylum re- 
ceives five thousand dollars ; and the 
Philadelphia Society for the esta- 
blishment and support of Charity 
Schools, (the Walnut street Socie- 
ty,) receives 1000. The residue 
of his estate, valued at 10,000 dol- 
lars, is bequeathed to the Mayor and 
Councils of the city, for the establish- 
ment of a Hospital for the Indigent 
Lame and Blind, to be called Will’s 
Hospital. Mr. Wills was a grocer 
in Chesnut-street, and his fortune 
was inherited from his father, who in 
the capacities of a sailor—coachman 
—workman in hat-making, and last- 
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ly a grocer, acquired by economy and 
industry the means of founding the 
charity which will enoble his fame. 

In New-Haven, Con. Exar Wuit- 
nry, Esq. aged 59. In the death of 
this eminent man, not only his fami- 
ly and friends, but the American peo- 
ple have sustained a loss. Liberally 
educated in Yale College, where he 
was graduated in 1792, he soon 
evinced his attachment to the mathe- 
matics, and his great talents in me- 
chanical arts and philosophy. The 
Cotton Gin was an early result of a 
happy application of these acquire- 
ments, and it is notorious, that this 
invention has conferred an invaluable 
boon on the cotton-growing States. 
A Judge of the highest court in the 
nation, has declared on the bench, 
that the benefit derived from Mr. 
Whitney’s invention is to be estimat- 
ed only by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. When it is considered, that 
the population of the cotton-grewing 
states is still far below its maximum 
—that new states are forming and 
will continue to be formed, where 
cotton will be a staple production, 
and that the culture of this plant, 
must occupy vast regions, still uncul- 
tivated, both on this and on other 
continents, it will not appear too 
much to say, that Mr. Whitney has 
been a great benefactor of mankind, 
and that he was one of thdse uncom- 
mon men, whose talents contribute 
essentially to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the world. His name has a 
fair claim to be associated with those 
of Watt and Arkwright and Fulton, 
and will be honoured when con- 
querors are forgotten. It would ex- 
ceed the hmits of an obituary notice, 
to mention his other useful inven- 
tions, or even to commemorate his 
excellent establishment, for the man- 
ufactory of fire arms—which, al- 
though a private concern, has enjoy- 
ed, during the twenty-six years that 
it has existed, the uniform patronage 
of the national government, as well 
as of several of the individual 
States. 

At West Point, on the 25th of De- 
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sember, Jonatuan Snownen, Esq. 
tle had been a brave and gallant of 
ficer of the revolutionary army. He 
began his career when quite a youth, 
by joining the militia of New-Jersey, 
of which state he was a native, who so 
successfully repulsed, and often de- 
feated, the best troops of the British 
army. The extraordinary skill and 
bravery of Mr. Snowden pointed 
him out as the proper person to re- 
ceive a commission in the continen- 
tal army, under General Washington; 
and accordingly he was commission- 
ed some time in 1776-1777, in Co- 
lonel De Hart’s Jersey regiment ; he 
continued in active service in the 
principal encounters of the war in the 
neighbourhood of New-York, until 
about the year 1781; when General 
Washington thought it necessary to 
select a corps, or legion, to oppose 
that of Tarleton, which had carried 
consternation and dismay through 
the southern states. Col. Lee was 
very judiciously chosen as a proper 
officer to command this legion, and 
he was allowed the privilege of se- 


lecting his officers and men from the 
whole army. Mr. Snowden was one 
of those selected officers, and shared 
in all the privations, hardships, risks, 
and encounters of that celebrated 
officer. 

At the Battle of Guilford Court 
House, the legion supported its well 
established character for intrepidity 
and firmness ; but the rest of the ar- 
my giving way, it was charged by a 
column of the British, by which sev- 
eral brave officers fell, and became 
their prisoners, among whom was 
Lieut. Snowden, having received 
wounds in both his legs. These 
wounds being carelessly or improper- 
ly treated by the British surgeons, 
were the source of bodily torment 
to him during his life. Mr. Snow- 
den, however, was so far recovered 
from them, that in the years 17993.- 
1794, he accepted a commission, as 
Captain of Cavalry in the army of St. 
Clair, destined to act against the In- 
dians. He was inthe murderous ac- 
tion near Greenville, but though in 
great danger, received no injury. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Owing to some misapprehension in our printer, the ad- 
dress of Mr. Vaux to “ the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
molting Agriculture,’ was published in the last number of 
the Port Folio, without any title, from which the reader 
might be informed of the occasion which produced it. 
This is the oldest institution of the kind in the country, 
and it has contributed largely to the diffusion of know- 
ledge on one of the most important branches of human in- 
dustry. It has been customary in the Society, for some 
years past, to appoint one of its members to deliver a dis- 
course at the annual meeting in January ; and it is to the 
observance of this laudable practice, that the public is in- 
debted for the sensible address which appeared in our last. 

/in ** Old Maid’s Gossipping,”’ ts so agreeable to our read- 
ers, that we hope this lively correspondent will soon find 
leisure to resume her pen. 

‘The Missouri Trapper’? was received in due time, but 


mislaid. It will appear in our nect. 
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